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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Living and the Dead. By a Country 
Curate. Post 8vo. pp. 379. 
1827. C. Knight. 
Tue title of this volume will convey a toler- 


able idea of its contents, which are divided | 


into fourteen sketches, of living or deceased 
persons,—-all of them possessing merit in a 
greater or less degree. The author need not 
have given the clerical information on the titie- 
page, for his labours are sufficiently: egotisti- 
cal, and his defence of the church establish- 
ments, and a few of their abuses, quite stre- 
nuous enough, to convince any intelligent 
and observant reader of his calling. We 
allude more particularly to his opening 
sketch, ‘ My First Parish,’ which is rather of 
too saintly a description for some subsequent 
portions of the volume: it smacks of the 
obituaries in congregational and metbodistical 
magazines; and, though attempted to be 
enlivened by the introduction of lighter mat- 
ter, the wit of this is dissipated by the dead 
weight of the rest. In ‘The Riches of the 
Church,’ our Country Curate has been 
ingenious, but not ingenuous. We are well 
aware that paltry stipends are often meted 
out to individuals who deserve much more 
remuneration, but, still the Church of Eng- 
land, in the aggregate, Aus‘ immense and 
overgrown riches.’ Isolated facts may in- 
fluence in a small degree, the average of any 
thing, and an observance of details must 
evidently lead to a correct opinion ; but we 
have.as many, if not more rich livings than 
poor curacies; and as many lucrative gifts, 
as pauvre places. The bishops, deans, and 
other dignitaries of the church, we include 
not: but we are labouring to prove a truism. 
We would advise our country curate, whilst 
chastising a fault in others, in future, to 
avoid sinning himself. Ife has accused Lord 
King and Mr. Hume of intemperate speech, 
and, in sooth, even in his accusation he has 
imbibed much of a similar spirit, and in 
chiding, deserves to be chidden: but we 
must allow much for religious zeal, however 
imprudent, and having thus expressed our 
dissatisfaction at these portions of the work, 
We shall now as candidly praise those, which 
are worthy of commendation. 


London, | 











The sketch of Mr. Benson is adroitly and 
admirably given, and the tribute to that | 
highly-pifted and exemplary man, is as de 
void of adulation, as it is correct and just. 

Love Matches’ contains two little anecdotes, 
the second of which is rather coarse. ‘The | 

ages of Sin’ is a fine and impassioned | 
rast. powerfully written ; ‘ The Leading | 
; 4 1s imbued with much sterling humour ; | 

A Day at Olney’ is delightful} ‘ Rennel,’ 


terse and characteristic; ‘The Sorrows of a 
rich old Man,’ peculiarly happy and interest- 
ing; ‘All is Well,’ rather too much la- 
boured,—effect is marred by effort; ‘The 
Wealth of Nature’ exhibits wealth of mind; 
‘Sermonizing,’ in spite of its title, will not 
send the reader to repose; ‘A Glimpse of 
Joanna Baillie’ must interest; and * Arch- 
deacon Daubery’ is a clever defence of a 
venerable ecclesiastic. 

From which of these good things must we 
extract? We are adinirers of Joanna Baillie, 
and, in giving our author's interview with 
her, we at once show our gallantry, and 
satisfy our inciiluation :— 

‘There is something exceedingly striking 
in the appearance of Joanpa Baillie. Though 
she is no longer young, and her features have 
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lost the glow and freshness of youth, the rays 
of beauty still linger about her countenance, | 
and over its expression the tyrant has had no | 
power. Her face is decidedly tragic—not 
altogether unlike that of Mrs. Siddons—and | 
capable of portraying the strongest and deep- 
est emotion. Her air is lofty and reserved ; 
and af there be a dash of hauteur in her man- 
ner, amounting, at times, almost to sternness, 
there is, on the other hand, something de- 
lightfully winning in the tones of her dee 
tine voice. Her eye—I hesitated long before 
[ could decide its hue, and, after all, I am 
not quite certain whether it be a dark blue 
or a hazel—has a most melancholy expres- 
sion; though time has not quenched its fire, 
or bent, in the slightest degree, her erect but 
attenuated form She appeared about fifty ; 
thin, pale, and dressed with quakerlike sim- 
plicity ; and though some might be inclined 
to say, she is too conscious of her powers, 
and to quarrel with the precision of her man- 
ner, there is mucli of the majesty of genius 
about her, and, in person altogether, she is 
one, who once seen is not easily to be for- 
gotten.’ 

‘The conversation of Joanna Baillie well 
merited attention. It was indeed charming. 
More imaginative than argumentative—often 
highly poetical, and always in good taste: I 
should style it equi-distant from the dogma- 
tism and learned pedantry of Madame de 
Staél, and the glitter, and tinsel, and perpe- 
tual effort to be striking, of Lady Morgan. 
There was a description which [ well re- 





member she gave us of her visiting the inte- 


‘rior of Exeter Cathedral by moonlight—of | 
‘the witching effect of the sacredness of the 
' place combined with the stillness of the hour 


—of the tranquillizing feelings which per- 
force stole over the spectator as he watched 
the moonbeams, now streaming through the 
painted windows, now falling in rich gushes 











who ‘after life’s fitful fever” slept below— 
how it seemed to hush every turbulent pas- 
sion—to subdue evety unholy feeling—and 
to recal to the recollection even of the mast 
thoughtless and indifferent “ that dim and 
distant world” where, after the pageantry of 
life has passed, we must be, and be—for 
ever. The idea may be mournful, but there 
is a kind of sublimity mingled with its me- 
lancholy. Under its impression our hearts 
involuntarily become better; and the cares, 
and jealousies, and anxieties, and animosities 
of life, seem to sink unperceived from our 
bosoms. 

‘I may not do her justice. Indeed I feel 
I cannot. But it was a burst of genuine 
feeling; and only wanted metre to be a pas- 
sage of the finest poetry. 

‘Nor in recalling the incidents of that me- 
morable evening, must I pass over an anec- 
dote, very sportively told, of the mother of 
Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. The old lady—~ 
Miss Baillie described her as on the verge of 
eighty—when the novel ot Waverley came 
out, informed her morning visitors in the 
most confidential manner, and as a very 
great secret, that ‘tin reality it Was written 
by her daughter!” The truth was, she had 
_over and over again been asked if such was 
the fact; and with the dotage of age had 
firmly persuaded herself it was so. The gar- 
rulity and pertinacity of the old lady; the 
wonder and amazement of her guests, who 
hearing the fact strenuously asserted on one 
side, and as positively denied on the other, 
knew not what conclusion to arrive at; and 
the extreme distress and utter coniusion o« 
her daughter were most laughably and cle- 
verly depicted.’ 

‘ But beyond all question, the greatest treat 
of the evening was hearing Joanna Bailhe 
discuss the Waverley novels. To hsten to 
one highly gifted genius, good-humouredly 
and yet critically passing an opinion upon 
the productions of a kindred spint—and this 
in no light and common-place manner, but 
with a depth of feeling and solidity of re- 
mark, which proved her intimately acquainted 
with its beauties, and keenly alive to its de- 
fects—was a matter of no ordinary gratifea- 
tion. 

‘My memory unfortunately will only serve 
ine with a few particulars. The professor 
(the host) ‘* felt confident that the Waverley 
novels, popular as they were, would not go 
down to posterity ;” and stated, at some 
length, the grounds oa which his opinion was 
formed. From his premises and conclusion, 
the dramatist differed in toto. She was “‘sa- 


| tisfied they would last as long as the English 


':nguage should endure.” She * felt some 


over the prelates, and warriors, and nobles degree of difficulty in persuading ae? 
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were all written by the same person; and_| 
this, as much from their extreme inequality, | 


as from the rapidity with which they suc- 
ceeded each other.” I laughed in my sleeve 
at this last observation, as peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the woman ;—for Miss Baillie, as 





Jeffrey is a disappointed man, True his 
sneer is withering ; his sarcasm cutting; let 
him pride himself on both; there is no peace 
or harmony within ! 

‘A day or two afterwards I met, in a 
smaller circle, at Park Place, old Mr. David 


The Edinburgh Review quaintly enough ob-| Willison, father-in-law to Constable, and 
served, at the beginning of a most unmerci-| printer of The Edinburgh Review from its 


ful review of her Plays on the Passions, Miss | 


Baillie “writes very slowly.” Ivanhoe she 
y y 


placed first, as the most faultless ; and next, 
though at a considerable interval, Guy Man- 
nering.’ 

From the Sorrows of a Rich Old Man we 
must conclude our quotations :— 

‘I was at Modern Athens in the autumn 
of 1818, and being known to Mr. Constable, 
was asked more than once to his house. In 
particular, I remember meeting, at dinner, 
in Park Place, a number of literary men, and 
among the rest Professor Leslie and Francis 
Beftrey. Of the professor, 1 am ashamed to 
say, I did not think much. He might be an 
adept in natural philosophy, and I dare say 
he was, and conversant in science in general, 
but more assuredly the only science with 


which he betrayed an acquaintance on that | 


occasion was the science of good eating! He 
laughed, and crammed, and seemed particu- 
larly intent on getting his own share of the 
dainties before him, but not one single ob- 
servation did he drop which might not have 
been uttered by the most common-place tur- 
tle-eating alderman. As to Jeffrey, I never 
heard a man talk so fast, or woman either ; 
the rapidity with which, after dinner, one 
idea followed another, (he said little before, 
and looked fagged and jaded,) was to me, 
who then saw him for the first time, matter 
of pure amazement. but though he talks 
ably and fluently, he does not talk pleasantly ; 
there is a dash of conceit and arrogance in 
his manner—a bitterness and sarcasm in his 
tone of feeling—which will not stand the test 
of reflection; there is not an atom of repose 
about him. In person he is a little, thin, 
spare, acute looking man; with a penetrating 
eye, and, take it altogether, a most unplea- 
sant countenance. One listens to his con- 
versation, and looks at his saturnine com- 
plexion, and fancies that there is redundancy 
of bile both in his moral and physical con- 
stitution ; and feels persuaded that a few 
more grains of self-knowledge would be as 
beneficial to the one, as six weeks’ residence 
at Cheltenham would be tothe other. The 
most extraordinary thing about him is the 
rapidity with which he catches, comprehends, 
and answers your ideas; long before I had 
finished my sentence, and often, when a few 
words only had escaped me, he had antici- 
pated my reply, and had advanced half way 
in his rejoinder! This happened again and 
again, and I was comforted by observing 
to others as well as to myself. Yet after all, 
gifted as he is, his powers, great as they are, 
do not leave a pleasing impression on the 


mind. The head may be all wisdom, the! 
The compass and versatility | 
of his attainments; the point and power of | 


heart all gall’ 


his conversation ; the brilliancy of his sal- 
lies; and the bitterness of his invective; all 
fail to disguise the melancholy truth that 








commencement. He was one of the most 
intelligent, amusing, old men I ever met 
with. Strange that the printer of the Edin- 
burgh Review should be a staunch Tory ! 
** Ah,” says he, “ I’ve preserved my princi- 
ples. I’ve pioneered all their abominations 
through the press; but my politics are my 
own! I say nothing agen their lucubrations 
on science and belles lettres; but the Lord 
presarve me from their opinions on religion 
and politics! Eh, sirs, they are blind guides.” 
I turned the conversation on Jeffrey. ‘‘ Jef- 
frey? he’s worse than them all put thegither. 
Mony and mony’s the time I thought that 
mon would have driven me daft. Oh, I 
know him weel. I’ve had more to do with 
him than was ever agreeable to me! Did 
you ever see his writing? Of all the pot- 
hooks—Lord save us, a cookmaid could have 
written better with a skewer! He's often 
sent me sheets which were actually illegible 
—a mass of mere up and down strokes—I 
could have wept to look at them! Perhaps 
I could make out the first letter—say it was 
a p—well, then, all the rest was a matter of 
guess work ; and whether it was particular, 
or praiseworthy, or professional, or party 
spirit, or periwinkle, I had to conjecture 
from the context. Surely never man made 
such a g, l, and p as he does! And then 
the cantrips which his highness would occa- 
sionally play up! Often when I had got a 
whole number in type, he would come down, 
cancel three or four articles, and leave me as 
many fresh ones in their place. And times 
beyond number he has presented himself to 
me—seen the proof of a long and difficult 
article—and altered and remodelled every 
line of it! And then if we made a mistake 
or two more than ordinary, he would fume, 
and rage, and fret, and talk of his time and 
our stupidity as if his writing was copper- 
plate! I've often said to Mr. Constable, 
Jefirey will drive me demented at last; and 
if ever I'm put into a madhouse, see that he 
pays the charge o’t.””. ** But why didn’t Con- 
stable interfere?” ‘ Constable interfere ! 
Save ye; where’s the human being that Jef- 
frey would hear a word from? Constable 
has less influence with him than you or any 
Creature would suppose. Often and often, 
when he would willingly have had a particu- 
lar work reviewed, or an article upon some 
passing topic, he could not for his life and 
soul get it. He once asked Jeffrey, point 
blank, to oblige him in this way; but he 
never repeated the experiment. The case 
was this. Constable had given Walter Scott 
a very considerable sum for his editlon of 
Swift's works. It sold slowly: and my son- 
in-law intimated an urgent wish to Jeffrey 
that an article should appear in the next 
number of The Edinburgh. Jeflrey himself 
reviewed it; and in such a 











' melancholy occasion.’ 
| tracting from this, and content ourselves with 





strain of unex- | 


affair altogether. Swift’s character, — per. 
sonal—literary—political— he made mince 
meat of it! Again: when Maturin’s novel 
of Women, or Pour et Contre came out 
Walter Scott, Maturin’s — and particu. 
lar friend, wrote a very favourable review of 
it. As written by Scott, Jeffrey gladly ad- 
mitted it into the Review :—its tone was 
highly favourable, but when it appeared in 

rint, such was the cutting and maiming to 
which it had been subjected, that Mr. Scott 
could hardly recognise his own article! 
‘‘Scott’s a noble fellow,” said the old printer, 
“‘ He’s one of the most generous, open- 
hearted men that ever breathed.” ’ 

As a whole, The Living and the Dead, is 
a work which has much merit. To the 
general reader, it cannot fail to be interest- 
ing; and to the clerical one, it must possess 
yet greater attractions. We bid our Country 
Curate farewell, and shall be happy to see 
him again in print. 


A Widow’s Tale, and other Poems. By 
Bernard Barton. 12mo. pp. 155. 
London, 1827. Holdsworth. 

Or Mr. Barton’s poetry we have ever had a 

favourable opinion; yet we are not among 

those who consider it so very eminent as to 
rank with any of the present time. If devoid 
of strength, it certainly possesses much simple 
tenderness, and if not particularly original, 
it can at least boast of many prettinesses of 
language, verging on the elegant and the 
refined. We conceive our poet to be most 
happy in devotional effusions; he seems to 
be imbued with a fine and sensitive spirit, 
that feeds on gentle melancholy, exists in 
chastened and pure thought, and loves the 
pathos without mingling with the bitter and 
contending passions of human nature. With 
themes like these, Mr. Barton can hold sweet 
companionship, and from them can receive 
and impart much true delight. The Widow’s 
Tale forms the longest poem in the present 
collection, and consists of forty-six Spencerian 
stanzas equably written, and possessing the 
same style of fault and beauty which has dis- 
tinguished our author’s preceding efforts. It 
is founded on the ‘account of the loss of five 

Wesleyan missionaries, and others, in the 

Maria mail-boat, off the island of Antigua, 

by Mrs. Jones, the only survivor on that 

We shall avoid ex- 





observing, that the principal incidents of the 
narrative are unalaborately turned into verse; 
and form a tale replete with mournful inte- 
rest. There are, however, several stanzas, 
which, intended to be simple, have become 
weak, and in the concluding alexandrine, 
Mr. Barton frequently fails: the extra two 
syllables seeming expletives in sound and 
sense, thus one of the greatest beauties of the 
Spencerian metre is lost, and the conclusion, 
instead of being finely and exquisitely round- 
ed, becomes impotent, and leaves on the ear 
an unpleasant and dissonant vibration. Trans- 
position in some of the lines would much 
amend them, and a less hackneyed, and, in 
some instances, a more correct choice of 
bouts rimés would improve the versification. 


ampled severity, that he nearly damned the | ‘Whom’ is an inelegant and troublesome 
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word to rhyme with tomb, gloom, and doom; 
in fact, the whole of the fourth stanza is badly 
constructed and inadequately expressed. We 
might cite similar examples, but we merely 
notice this, that a little more care may be 
exercised on subsequent productions. The 
following poem, Caractacus, is finely writ- 
ten :— 
* CARACTACUS. 

‘ Before proud Rome's imperial throne, 

In mind’s unconquered mood, 
As if the triumph were bis own, 

The dauntless captive stood ; 
None, to have seen his freeborn air, 
Had fancied him a prisoner there. 


‘Though through the crowded strects of Rome, 
With slow and stately tread, 
Far from his own Joved island-home 
That day in triumph led,— 
Unbowed his head, unbent his knee, 
Undimmed his eye, his aspect free. 


‘A free and fearless glance he cast 
On temple, arch, and tower, 

By which the long procession passed 
Of Rome’s victorious power ; 

And somewhat of a scornful smile 

Upcurled his haughty lip the while. 


¢And now he stood with brow serene 
Where slaves might prostrate fall ; 
Bearing a Briton’s manly mien 
In Cesar’s palace hall ; 
Claiming, with kindling brow and cheek, 
The privilege e’en there to speak. 
‘Nor could Rome’s haughty lord withstand 
The claim that look preferred ; 
But motioned with uplifted hand 
The suppliant should be heard ; 
If he, indeed, a suppliant were, 
Whose glance demanded audience there. 


‘ Deep stillness fell on all the crowd ; 
From Claudius on his throne 

Down to the meanest slave that bowed 
At his imperial tone ; 

Silent his fellow captives’ grief, 

As fearless spoke the island chief. 


‘Think not, thou eagle-lord of Rome, 
And master of the world, 

Though victory’s banner o’er thy dome 
In triumph now be furled, 

I would address thee as thy slave,— 

But as the bold should greet the brave. 


‘“T might perchance, could -I have deigned 
To hold a vassal’s throne, 
E’en now in Britain’s isle have reigned, 
A king, in name alone.— 
Yet holding, as thy meek ally, 
A monarch’s mimic pageantry. 
‘“Then through Rome’s crowded strects, this 
day, 
I might have rode with thee; 
Not in a captive’s base array, 
But fetterless, and free ;— 
If freedom he could hope to find 
Whose bondage is of heart and mind. 


*“ But canst thou marvel that,—freeborn, 
With heart and hope unquelled, 

Throne, crown, and sceptre I should scorn, 
By thy permission held? 

Or that I should retain my right, 

Till wrested by a conqueror’s might? 

*“ Rome, with her palaces, and towers, 
By us unwished, unreft ; 

Her homely huts, and woodland bowers 
To Britain might have left ; 

Worthless to you their wealth must be, 

But dear to us—for they were free! 
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«TI might have bowed before ;—but where 
Had been thy triumph now ? 
To my resolve no yoke to bear 
Thou owest thy laurelled brow ; 
Inglorious victory had been thine, 
And more inglorious bondage mine. 


‘« Now | have spoken—do thy wili; 
Be life or death my lot, 

Since Britain’s throne no more I fill, 
To me it matters not :— 

My fame is clear, but on my fate 

Thy glory or thy s:ame must wait.” 


‘ He ceased. From all around upsprung 
A murmur of applause ; 

For well had truth’s and freedom’s tongue 
Maintained their holy cause :— 

Nor could the conqueror’s heart gainsay 

Their nobler and diviner sway.’ 


We would advise Mr. Barton (if the pre- 
sent volume attains a second edition) to re- 
write or materially alter the last stanza, which 
is a blot where all else is freshness. The an- 
nexed, although hardly chivalric enough for 
the noble deed it records, is yet worthy of 
quotation :— 


‘The hoarser din of war had died away, 

The cannon’s thunder and the clarion’s swell, 
And on the sanguine field of battle-fray 

Silence more sad and more appalling fell ; 
Stillness unbroken but by murmurs low, 
Which told of faintness, weariness, and woe. 


‘ Here lay a chief, whose war-cry throngh the field 
Had rivalled late the trumpet’s clamour loud, 
His cold brow pillowed on his dinted shield, 
His bloody corselet, now, alas, his shroud ; 
And there beside him, soil’d with dust and foam, 
The faithful steed that bore him from his home. 


‘ Here lay a stripling, ne’er to rise again 

From his first field of battle, and his last’; 
And there a veteran of the warrior train, 

Whe scatheless many a fearful fray had past ; 
But now was stretched upon his gory bed, 
The mute companion of the silent dead. 


‘And now a living group arrests the eye ;— 
Two ’squires at arms, supporting on the plain 

A knight of manly form and lineage high, 
Living, but faint with weariness and pain ;— 

And round them, eager to afford relief, 

Gather the faithful followers of their chief, 


‘ He through the thickest of the fight had led 
The fearless on to victory and to fame ; 
Like one whose heart no danger e’er could dread, 
Whose ardent spirits no fatigue could tame ;— 
But now exhausted on the field of death, 
Each languid sigh appears his parting breath. 


‘ His cheek, his brow are pale; his eye is dim, 
So lately like a falcon’s in its gaze, 

And shapeless forms before his vision swim, 
Such as the sleeper in a dream surveys :-— 

Oh! for a cup of water! ’twould be worth 

The richest vintage of the teeming earth. 


‘Tis brought; a gift more welcome than a gem ; 
For never yet, in beauty’s braided hair, 
Or haughty monarch’s costly diadem, 
Shone pearl or ruby with it to compare ;— 
Cool, bright, and sparkling, in that faint distress 
Worth kingly smile, or woman’s dear caress, 


‘He lifts it to his lips :—he stops! ah, why 
Not quaff the draught, when life may come with 
drinking? 
He sees beside him one, whose wistful eye 
Is on that cup, whose very soul is sinking; 
Poor, helpless, nameless! none to him attend, 
For when had humble wretchedness a friend ? 


‘Oh! then and there ;—for, melting at the view, 
‘The noble Sidney, in his hour of need, 
From his parched lips the weicome cup withdrew, 
And gave it him whose sufferings thus could plead ; 
Exclaiming, with benevolence benign, 
‘‘ Here, drink, my friend, thy want surpasses mine !"’ 


‘ And never knightly deed of arnis was done 
By him, the frank, the chivalrous, the bold, 
Which more enduriug fame hath nobly won, 
Than with this simple legend is enrolled; 
Fame which the heart shall suffer not to die, 





Glory befitting genuine chivalry |’ 
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With one sweet gem of poesy we end :— 
‘SORROW'S LOVE. 
*‘ Our love has been no summer flower, 

For joy’s bright temples braided, 

Drooping when tempests darkly lower, 

By grief's bleak winter faded :—~ 
‘ Not ours the vows of such as plight 

Their troth in sunny weather, 

While leaves are green, and skies are bright, 

To tread life’s path together. 

‘ But we have loved as those who tread 

The thorny path of sorrow ; 

With clouds above, and cause to dread 

Yet deeper gloom to-morrow, 

‘ That thorny path, those cloudy skies 

Have drawn our spirits nearer ; 

And rendered us, by tenderest ties, 

Each to the other dearer. 

‘ Love, born in hours of joy and mirth, 

With mi:th and joy may perish ; 
That to which darker days gave birth 

Still more and more we cherish. 

‘It looks beyond the clouds of time, 

Through death’s dim, shadowy portal ; 
Made by adversity sublime, 

By faith and hope immortal.’ 

The present volume, as a whole, is worthy 
of Bernard Barton. If he cannot always 
be read with unmixed delight, he must ever 
claim regard for the purity of his strains, his 
instructive morality, and the genuine feeling 
which is perceptible in all his productions. 


National Tales, By Tuomas Hoop, Author 
of Whims and Oddities.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 
pp. 490. London, 1827. Ainsworth. 

We have the pleasure of reckoning Mr. 

Hood among our public friends — indeed, 

we know not that we have any public ene- 

mies, or if we have any, we adjudge them 
to be of that pitiful cast which dare not 
face the broad light of day ;—but to our 
friend, Mr. Hood ; he comes boldly forth, 
and declares his sentiments with a fearless- 
ness which will obtain him many new ad- 
mirers, but the absolute correctness of which 
we must deny. He says, ‘ Death is never 
backward when the human race wants hoeing; 
nor the critic to thin the propagation of the 
press. The surplus children, that would en- 
cumber the earth, are thrown back in tha 
grave—the superfluous works, into the coffins 
prepared for them by the trunk-maker. Na 
ture provides thus equally against scarcity or 
repletion. There are a thousand blossoms 
for the one fruit that ripens, and numberless 
buds for every prosperous flower.’ The pa- 
rallel is incorrect: Nature has very little to 
do with the production of books, and until 
we can discover that their production is as 
uniformly consistent as the works of unerring 

Wisdom, we cannot agree with the reasoning 

just quoted; for, even ‘if Death is never 

backward when the human race wants hoe- 
ing,’ the critic has very little power to thin 

‘the propagation of the press.” The book- 

seller has much more to do in this business 

than the critic: if he possess influence and 
impudence he can sell trash,—and will puff 
it off, if he has bought it—aye, even com- 
mand critics to puff it off :—the bookseller is 
the most influential critic, and, ‘ like master 
like man.’ The simple, honest, unsuspecting 











reader, consults the vender; and he—his 
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own interest. Ainsi va le monde. The inze-/ fail to justify the prohibition, that you shall | merry at the expense of his soul. His wife 
empty the silver dish hefore you stir from | joined heartily in his imprecations; and both 


pe 


nuous inguire—‘ Is this a clever work !’ The 
experienced reply, [copyright the publisher's | 
. Oh, yes, sir!’ If the authors—'‘I really 
cant say; have not heard it spoken of.’— 
There are very few readers who judge for 
themselves. In these points, we think Mr. 
Hood will agree with us. Without further 
preface, we subjoin one of his lighter tales :— 

* Vhe Golden Cup and the Dish of Sdver.— 


, 
iit’ 


Fvery one knows what a dog's life the mise- | 


rable Jews lead all over the world, but espe- 
cially amongst the Turks, who plunder them 
of their riches, and slay them on the most 
frivolous pretences. ' 
any wealth, they are obliged to hide it in 
holes and corners, and to snatch their scanty 
enjoyments by stealih, in recompense of the 
buffets and contumely of their turbaned op- 
pressors. 

‘Iu this manner lived Yussuf, a Hebrew of 
great wealth and wisdom, but, outwardly, a 
poor beggarly druggist, inhabiting, with his 
wife, Anna, one of the meanest houses in 
Constantinople. The curse of his nation had 
often fallen bitterly upon his bead ; his great 
skill in medicine precuring him some uncer- 
tain favour from the Turks, but on the failure 
of his remedies, a tenfold proportion of ill- 
usage and contempt. In such cases, a hun- 
dred blows on the soles of his feet were his 
common payment; whereas, on the happrest 
cures, he was o'ten dismissed with empty 
hands and some epithet of disgrace. 

‘ As he was sitting one day at his humble 
door, thinking over these miseries, a Janizary 
came up to him, and commanded Yussuf to 
govrith him to his aga or captain, whose pa- 
lace was close at hand. Yussuf’s gold im- 
mediately weighed heavy at his heart, as the 
cause of this summons; however, he arcse 
obedientiy, and followed the soldier to the 
aga, who was sitting cross-legged on a hand- 
some carpet, with his long pipein his mouth. 
The Jew, casting himself on his knees, with 
his face to the floor, began, hike his brethren, 
to plead poveity in excuse for the shabbiness 
of his appearance; but the aga interrupting 
him, proceeded to compliment him in a flat- 
tering strain on his reputation for wisdom, 


which he said had made him desirous of his | 
He then ordered the banquet 


conversation. 
to be brought in; whereupon the slaves put 
down before them some wine, in a wolden 
cup, and some pork, ina dish of silver: both 
of which were forbidden things, and therefore 
made the Jew wonder very much at such an 


entertainment. The agathen pointing to the 


retreshmenis addressed him as follows :— 

‘“ Vussuf, they say you are a very wise 
and learned man, and have studied deeper 
than any one the mysteries of nature 
sent for you, therefore, to resolve me on cer- 
tain doubts concerning this flesh and this li- 
quor before us; the pork being as abomina- 
ble to your religion, as the wine is unto ours. 
But I am especially curicus to know the rea- 
sons why your prophet should have forbidden 
a meat, which, by report of the Christians, is 
both savoury and wholesome; wherefore I 
will have you to proceed first with that argu- 
ment; and, in order that you may not dis- 
cuss it necligentiv, bam resol ed, in case vou 


Thus, if they acquire | 


I have. 
/amusement of his women, that Yussut was | 
comy lled to procecd even to the licking of | 


the place. 


thereafter prove to me the unreasonableness 
of the injunction against wine, I will drink 
off this golden goblet as frankly before we 
part.” 

‘The terrified Jew understood very readily 
the purpose of this trial; however, after a 
secret prayer to Moses, he began in the best 
way he could to plead against the abominable 
dish that was steaming under his nostrils. 
Ile failed, notwithstanding, to convince thie 
sceptical aga, who, therefore, commanded 
/him to eat up the pork, and then begin his 

discourse in favour of the wine. 
| ‘The sad Jew, at this order, endeavoured 
| to move the obdurate Turk by his tears; but 
the aga was resolute, and drawing his crook- 
| ed cimetar, declared, “ thatif Yussuf did not 
instantly fall to, he would smite his head 
from his shoulders.”’ 

“It was time, at this threat, for Yussuf to 
commend his soul unto Heaven, for in Tur- 
key the Jews wear their heads very loosely ; 
however, by dint of fresh tears and supplica- 
tions, he obtained a respite of three days, to 
consider if he could not bring forward any 
further arguments. 

‘As scon as the audience was over, Yussuf 
returned disconsolately to his house, and in- 
formed his wife Anna of what had passed 
between him and the aga. ‘The poor woman 
foresaw clearly how the matter would end ; 
for it was aimed only at the confiscation of 
their riches. She advised Yussuf, therefore, 
instead of racking his wits for fresh argu- 
meuts, to carry a bag of gold to the aga, who 
condescended to receive his reasons; and after 
another brief discourse, to grant him a respite 
of three days longer. In the same manner, 
Yussuf procured a further interval, but some- 
what dearer; so that in despair at losing his 
money at this rate, he returned for the fourth 
tine to the palace. 

‘The aga and Yussuf being seated as be- 
fore, with the mess of pork and the wine 
betweén them, the Turk asked, if he had 
‘brought any fresh arguments. The doctor 
replied, ‘Alas? he had already discussed 
the subiect so often, that his reasons were 
quite exhausted ;” whereupon the flashing 
| cimetar leaping quickly out of its scabbard, 
the trembling Hebrew plucked the loathsome 
'dish towards him, and with many struggles 
began to eat. 

‘It cost him a thousand wry faces to swal- 
low the first morsel; and from the laughter 
, that came from behind a silken screen, they 
were observed by more mockers besides the 
aga, who took such a cruel pleasure in the 





the dish. Ile was then suffered to depart, 


. 


witkout wasting any logic upon the cup of 


wine, which, after his loathsome meal, he 
would have been quite happy to discuss. 


‘ 


their Gancing-girls and tale-tellers 


Nevertheless, to show you that [| 
am equally candid, 1 promise, if you shall | and cursed together till the sunset. There 
came no Janizary, however, on the morrow, 








——— 


I guess not how the Jew consoled himseli 
besides for his inveluntary sin, but he bitter- 
ly cursed the cruel aga and all his wives, who 
could not amuse their indolent lives with | 


Bis sa .4 
; ut muue 


putting ashes on their heads, they mourned 


as they expected; but on the eighth day, 
Yussuf was summoned again to the aga. 

‘The Jew, at this message, began to weep, 
making sure, in his mind, that a fresh dish of 
pork was prepared for him; however, he re- 
paired obediently to the palace, where he was 
told, that the favourite lady of the harem was 
indisposed, and the aga commanded him to 
prescribe for her. Now, the Turks are very 
jealous of their mistresses, and disdain, espe- 
cially, to expose them to the eyes of infidels, 
of whom the Jews are held the most vile ;— 
wherefore, when Yussuf begged to see his 
patient, she was allowed to be brought forth 
only in a long white veil, that reached down 
to her feet. The aga, notwithstanding the 
folly of such a proceeding, forbade her veil 
to be lifted; neither would he permit the 
Jew to converse with her, but commanded 
him, on pain of death, to return home and 
prepare h’s medicines. 

‘The wretched doctor, groaning all the 
way, went back to his house, without wasting 
a thought on what drugs he should adminis- 
ter on so hopeless a case; but considering, 
instead, the surgical practice of the aga, 
which separated so many necks. However, 
he told his wife of the new jeopardy he was 


| placed in for the Moorish Jezebel. 


‘“* A curse take her!” said Anna; “give 
her a dose of poison, and let her perish be- 
fore his eyes.” 

‘“ Nay,” answered the Jew, “‘ that will be 
to pluck the sword down upon our own 
heads ;_ nevertheless, I will cheat the infidel’s 
concubine with some wine, which is equally 
damnable to their souls; and may God visit 
upon their conscience the misery they have 
enforced upon mine!” 

‘In this bitter mood, geing to a filthy hole 
in the floor, he drew out a flask of schiraz; 
and bestowing as many Ilebrew curses on the 
liquor, as the Mussulmen are wont to utter 
of blessings over their medicines, he filled up 
some physic botles, and repaired with them 
to the palace. 

‘And now let the generous virtues of 
good wine be duly lauded for the happy se- 
quel! 

‘ The illness of the favourite, being merely 
a languor and melancholy, proceeding from 
the voluptuous indolence of her life, the 
draughts of Yussuf soon dissipated her cha- 
gin, in such a miraculous manner, that she 
sang and danced more gaily than any of her 
slaves. The aga, therefore, instead of be- 
heading Yussuf, returned to him all the 
purses of gold he had taken; to which the 
grateful lidy, besides, added a valuable ruby ; 
and, theneeforward, when she was ill, would 
have none but the Jewish physician. 

‘Thus, Yussuf saved both his head and his 


money ; and, besides, convinced the aga of 


the virtues of good wine; so that the golden 


| cup was finally emptied, as weil as the dish 


< # : 
ot silver. 


; 
| To prove that Mr. Hood can tell a sombre 


tale, we quote the following :— 
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* The Story of Michel Argenti.— Michel 
Argenti was a learned physician of Padua, 
but lately settled at Florence, a few years only 
before its memorable visitation, when the de- 
stroying angel brooded over that unhappy 
city, shaking out deadly vapours from 2s 
wings. 

‘Jt must have been a savage heart indeed 
that could not be moved by the shocking 
scenes that ensued from that horrible cala- 
mity, and which were fearful enough to over- 
come even the dearest pieties and prejudices 
of humanity; causing the holy ashes of the 
dead to be no longer venerated, and the living 
to be disregarded by their neares* ties: the ten- 
derest mothers forsaking their infants; wives 
flying from the sick couches of their husbands; 
and children neglecting their dying parents ; 
when love closed the door against love, and 
particular selfishness took place of all mu- 
tual sympathies. There were some brave, 
humane spirits, nevertheless, that with a di- 
vine courage ventured into the very chambers 
of the sick, and contended over their prostate 
bodies with thecommon enemy ; and amongst 
these was Argenti, who led the way in such 
works of mercy, till at last the pestileuce 
stepped over his own threshold, and he was 
beckoned home by the ghastly finger of 
Death, to struggle with him for the wife of 
his own bosom. | 

‘Imagine him then, worn out in spirit and 
body, ministering hopelessly to her that had 
been dearer to him than health or life; but 
now, instead of an object of loveliness, a li- 
vid and ghastly spectacle, almost too loath- 
some to look upon; her pure flesh being co- 
vered with blue and mortiferous blotches, 
her sweet breath changed into a fetid vapour, 
and her accents expressive only of anguish 
and despair. These doleful sounds were ag 
gravated by the songs and festivities of the 
giddy populace, which, now the pestilence 
had abated, ascended into the desolate cham- 
ber of its last martyr, and mingled with her 
dying groans. 

_* These ending on the third day with her 
life, Argenti was left to his solitary grief, the 
only living person in his desolate house : his 
servants having fled during the pestilence, 
and left him to perform every office with his 
own hands. Hitherto the dead had gone 
without their rites; but he had the melan- 
choly satisfaction of those sacred and decent 
services for his wife’s remains, which during 
the height of the plague had been direfully 
Suspended; the dead bodies being so awfully 
numerous, that they defied a careful sepul- 
ture, but were thrown, by random and slo- 
venly heaps, into great holes and ditches. 

AS soon as was prudent after this catas- 
trophe, his friends repaired to him with his 
two little children, who had fortunately been 
absent in the country, and now returned with 
brave ruddy cheeks and vigorous spirits to 
his arms; but, alas! not to cheer their mi- 
serable parent, who thenceforward was never 

nhown to smile, nor scarcely to speak, ex- 
Cepting of the pestilence. As a person that 


J ° . . } 
forth from a dark sick chamber is still | 
aunted by its glooms, in spite of the sun-; plated with horror the painful stages by 
"ne ; so, though the plague had ceased, its ; which they must, travel to their premature 


i graves. 


s} 


‘orrors still clung about the mind of Argent, 
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and with such a deadly influence in his! not occupied his incoherent thoughts, and 


thoughts, as it bequeathes to the infected 
garments of the dead. The dreadful objects 
he had witnessed still walked with their 
ghostly images in his brain—his mind, in 
short, being but a doleful lazaretto devoted 
to pestilence and death. The same horri- 
ble spectres possessed his dreams ; whic! he 
sometimes described as filled up from the 
saine black source, and thronging with the 
living sick he had visited, or the multitudi- 
nous dead corses, with the unmentionable 
and unsightly rites of their inhumation. 

‘ These dreary visions entering into all his 
thoughts, it happened often, that when he 
was summoned to the sick, he pronounced 
that their malady was the plague, discovering 
its awful symptoms in bodies where it had 
no existence; but above all, his terrors were 
busy with his children, whom he watched 
with a vigilant and despairing eye; discern- 
ing constantly some deadly taint in their 
wholesome breath, or declaiing that he saw 
the plague-spot in their tender faces. Thus 
watching them sometimes upon their pillows, 
he would burst into tears and exclaim that 
they were smitten with death; in short, he 
regarded their blue eyes and ruddy cheeks 
but as the frail roses and violets that are to 
perish in a day, and their silken hair like the 
most brittle gossamers, Thus their exist- 
ence, which should have been a_ blessing 
to his hopes, became a very curse to him 
through his despair. 

‘His friends, judging rightly from these 
tokens that his mind was impaired, per- 
suaded him to remove from a place which 
had been the theatre of his calamities, and 
served but too frequently to remind him of 
his fears. He repaired, therefore, with his 


‘children to the house of a kinswoman at Ge- 


noa; but his melancholy was not at all re- 
lieved by the change, his mind being now 
like a black Stygian pool that reflects not, 
except one dismal hue, whatever shifting co- 
lours are presented by the skies. In this 
mood he continued there five or six weeks, 
when the superb city was thrown into the 
the greatest alarm and confusion. The po- 
pular rumour reported that the plague had 
been brought into the port by a Moorish 


felucca, whereupon the magistrates ordered | 





that the usual precautions should be ob- | 
tional Tales are well written, but they are not 


served ; so that although there was no real 
pestilence, the city presented the usual ap- 
pearances of such a visitation. 

‘ These tokens were sufficient to aggravate 
the malady of Argenti, whose illusions be- 


whilst they lay before him so lovely and 
calm-looking, made him wish that instead of 
a temporal sleep, they were laid in eternal 
rest. Their odorous breath, as he kissed 
them, was as sweet as flowers; and their 
pure skin without spot or blemisli: never- 
theless, to his gloomy fincy the corrupted 
touches of death were on them both, and de- 
voted their short-lived frames to his most 
hateful inflictions. 

‘Imagine him gazing full of these dismal 
thoughts on their faces, sometimes smiting 
himself upon his forehead, that entertained 
such horrible fancies, and sometimes pacing 
to and fro in the chamber with an emphatic 
step, which must needs have awakened his 
little ones if they had not been lapped in the 
profound slumber of innocence and child- 
hood. In the meantime the mild light of 
love in his looks, changes into a fierce and 
dreary fire; his sparkling eyes, and his lips 
as pallid as ashes, betraying the desperate 
access of frenzy, which, like a howling de- 
mon, passes into the feverish soul, and pro- 
vokes him to unnatural action: and, first of 
all, he plucks away the pillows, those downy 
ministers to harmless sleep, but now unto 
death, with which crushing the tender faces 
of his little ones, he thus dams up their gen- 
tie respirations before they can utter a cry ; 
then casting himself with horrid fervour upon 
their bodies, with this unfatherlike embrace 
he enfolds them till they are quite breathless. 
After which he lifts up the pillows, and, lo! 
there lie the two murdered babes, utterly 
quiet and still,—and with the ghastly seal of 
death imprinted on their waxen cheeks. 

“Tn this dreadful manner Argenti destroy- 
ed his innocent children,—not in hatred, but 
ignorantly, and wrought upon by the constant 
apprehension of their death ; even as a terri- 
fied wretch upon a precipice, who swerves to- 
wards the very side that presents the danger. 
Let his deed. therefore, be viewed with coin- 
passion, as the fiult of bis unhappy fate, 
which forced upon him such a cruel crisis, 
and finally ended his sorrows by as tragical a 
death. On the morrow, his dead body was 
found at sea, by some fishermen, and being 
recognised as Argenti’s, it was interred in one 
grave with those of his two children.’ 

From these, it will be seen, that the Na- 


so remarkable for originality or smartness as 
Whims and Oddities; some of them, we 


think, have been in print before, and we re- 


came instantly more frequent and desperate, | 


and his affliction almost a frenzy ; so that 
going at night to his children, he looked upon 
them in an agony of despair, as though they 
were already in their shrouds. And when 
he gazed on their delicate round cheeks, like 
ripening fruits, and their fair arms, like 


cognise the Owl as a former acquaintance.— 
Another, and a stronger drawback to the po- 
pularity of these two littie volume is, the 


high price at which they are published ; the 


sketches with which they are illustrated, can- 
uot warrant the depand, and if the other 


tales, already prepared for publication, (the 


sculptured marbles, entwining each other, | 


tis no marvel that he begrudged to pestiience 
the horrible and loathsome disiigurements 
and changes which it would bring upon their 


beautiful bodies ; neither that he contem- | 


Some mecit it;ons as clisinal | doubt 


fate of which depends upon the success of 
these ) siould ever appear, Mr. tlood will 
consult his owu interest In issuing thein to 
the public at a less extravagant charge. 
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The Pocket Encyclopadia of Natural Pheno- 
mena; fur the Use of Mariners, Shepherds, 
Gardens, Husband men, and Olhers ; being 
a Compendium of Prognostications of the 


Weather, Signs of the Seasons, Pertods of 


Plants, and othr Phenomena in Natural 
History and Philosophy; compiled princi- 
pally from the Manuscripts and MS. Jour- 
nuls of the late T. F. Forster, Esq. F.L.S 
&. ByT. Forster, M.B.F.L.S. M.A.S. 
M.M.S. and Corresponding Member of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences at Philadel- 
phia. 12mo. pp. 448. London, 1827. 
John Nichols and Son. 
Tus little volume fully redeems the pledge 
contained in its ample title-page. There is 
much that is amusing, and more that must be 
of great utility to the classes for whom the 
work is principally designed. The preface is 
brief, and so excellently to the point, that we 
feel justified in presenting it to our readers :— 
‘The usefulness of distributing scientific 
observations into the alphabetical form, as a 
means of ready reference, is too well known 
and generally acknowledged to need any 
apology. In the present work my object 
‘has been tocompress as mueh matter-into as 
sinall a compass as possible, in order to ren- 
der it compendious and portable. I have 


found the great benefit of this sort of diction-. 


ary myself, and have been in the habit of re- 
cording any phenomena which might occur, 
in a common-place book, lettered according 
to therrangement of the alphabet; and the 
extensive observations which I found in na- 
tural history, in its various branches, among 
the MS. and valuable books left me by my 
father, suggested the idea of putting together 
enough of such observations as might consti- 
tute a book of popular entertainment and uti- 
lity. It afforded to me amusement while 
compiling it, in the few leisure hours that 


professional and other pursuits left unoccu- | 


pied: and it is of a popular nature, likely to 
become the amusement of young beginners 
in the study of a science which, independent 
of its utility, is now every where cultivated, 
from its being allowed to possess the double 
advantage of exciting to active and whole- 
some exercise abroad, and thus conducing to 
health, while it furnishes to the mind a source 
for the most pleasing reflections on the eter- 
nal variety, beauty, and harmony of nature.’ 

From the introduction to Part Il., which 
treats of the ‘ indications of the seasons,’ we 
select a favourable specimen of Mr. Forster’s 
style :— 

‘ The primaveral season begins about Can- 
dlemas. The increasing day is now sensibly 
longer, and the lighter evenings begin to be 
remarked by the absence of candles till near 
six o’clock. The weather is generally milder, 
and the exception to this rule, or a frost 
Candlemas-day, is found so generally to be 
indicative of a cold primaveral period, that 
it has given rise to several proverbs related 
in the subsequent part of this work. We have 
all heard from our infancy the adage— 

*¢¢}f Candlemas-day be fair and bright, 
Winter will have another flight ;” 
and I find by examining journals that this is 
generally correct. 
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‘ About this time the first signs of the early 
spring appear, in the flowering of the snow- 
drops; they rise above ground, and generally 
begin to flower by Candlemas-eve, being re- 
corded, during the old style, in numbers 
about the feast of the purification of the Vir- 
gin Mary. The yellow hellebore, or flower 
of St. Paul, accompanies, and even antici- 
pates the snowdrop, and lasts longer, mixing 
agreeably its bright sulphur yellow with the 
deeper and orange yellow of the spring cro- 
cus, that blows on an average about St. Aga- 
tha, Feb. 5th, and continues throughout 
March, fading away before Ladytide. The 
first blowing of the snowdrop is thus de- 
scribed by Mrs. Barbauld :— 

‘« Already now the snowdrop dare appear, 
The first pale blossom of the early year, 

As Flora’s breath by some transforming power 
Had changed an icicle into a flower ; 

Its name and hue the scentless plant retains, 
And winter lingers in its icy veins.” 

‘The crocuses that accompany the snow- 
drops are of three several sorts, the other 
species blowing a fortnight later. The three 
earliest sorts are the yellow garden crocus, of 
a deep orange yellow; the cloth of gold, of a 
golden yellow striped with chocolate stripes; 
and the Scotch or white-striped crocus: they 
will all be found described in the calendar, 
being Part IV. of this work. The blue, the 
red, and the white hepatica, or noble liver- 
worts as they used to be called, now flower, 
and brave the cold and changing weather. 
All these disposed in clumps round our par- 
terres, and alternating with snowdrops, cro- 
cuses, and hellebores, give to a well-con- 
ducted garden a very brilliant aspect :— 

‘* Crocuses like drops of gold 
Studded on the deep brown mould, 
Snowdrops fair like flakes of snow, 
And the bright liverworts now blow.” 
Anthol. 

‘At this time birds begin to pair, and 
many of the earlier songsters to warble, as 
the chaftinch, the redbreast, and the wren; 
the throstle, the misslethrush, and the black- 
bird are singing; the woodlark renews his 
note; turkeys produce their gabbling and 
peculiar sound; owls begin to hoot, and con- 
tinue all this season; bulfinches return to 
our gardens, and are very useful, destroying 
those beds alone which contain the larve of 
destructive insects; the loud and shrill laugh 
of the yaffle or green woodpecker is heard in 
the woods; pigeons coo, and by this time 
usually have young: the raven lays, and the 
crow soon follows her in the incubatory work, 
while the busy rooks, already returned to 
their nests, are heard, particularly in the 
morning, while employed in repairing the 
effects of winter. As this season advances, 
early in March, the continual progress of the 
increasing light produces other phenomena; 
the early shrubs bud, the yellow coltsfoot 
blows, early dafiodils and the great early 
jonquils adorn our gardens, and in some 
places the former covers whole fields with its 
pale yellow; daisies are seen in the fields ; 
the sloping glades and the shaded banks and 
fieids are soon spangled with the litile golden 
stars of the pilewort; the sweet violet blows 


Ji our gardens, and its rich odour ts often | 











smelt as we walk along the path, before the 
clump of deep blue flowers from which it is- 
sued is discerned, which reminds one of 
Shakspeare’s beautiful lines on these flowers, 
and of the verses of Lorenzo de Medici. 
Frogs are now heard croaking from the ponds, 
ditches, and other waters; snails are found 
clustered on the warm south walls by the 
early blossoms of the peach-tree; toads make 
now an unusual grating noise, and the stone- 
curlew, which arrives during the last days of 
February, is now heard by night flying over 
our heads unseen, and uttering its harsh and 
shrill cry. In fine days towards Ladytide, 
the early sulphur butterfly is seen about, and 
the bees come abroad. Ata more advanced 
period of this season, and soon after Lady- 
tide, the red and the yellow crown imperials 
and the dogs tooth violet blow. The prim- 
roses and dog violets, which have blossomed 
sparingly before, now cover every bank and 
brae in profusion, and mix agreeably toge- 
ther. These plants extend their flowering 
into the beginning of the next season, and are 
scarcely out of blow by the 24th of May—a 
day on which the two Floras almost meet, 
and when the greatest number of plants are 
in flower in all temperate climates, the day 
on which, as if to become the favourite of the 
goddess of blooms, the great Linnzus was 
born. 

‘ The weather, as the primaveral season ad- 
vances, gets more and more variable; a cold 
biting north-east wind, with sudden sun-fits 
casting a temporary gieam on the growing 
green corn, a warm and drying day or two 
producing dust, rapid showers of snow or 
hail alternating with bright sunshine, with 
frosty nights, or warm days, all alternate 
with each other, and succeed the rain, which 
often falls pretty copiously earlier in the sea- 
son, so that the proverbial adages of Febru- 
ary filldyke, and of March manyweathers, 
applies successively to the two portions of 
the primaveral period. This season is by no 
means devoid of beauty; we have mentioned 
the tlowering of some very brilliant early 
spring- plants, and to that number we might 
add many more; the blossoming of many 
early shrubs and trees too, is another striking 
and beautiful feature of this season. The 
Mezereon is a bush covered with bright pink 
flowers without leaves, and stands up in our 
leafless primaveral gardens a most conspicu- 
ous ornament. . The almond-tree and double 
peach are often covered with pink, and the 
early plums with white blossoms that have a 
fine distant effect combined with the above- 
described phenomena, while the season ad- 
vancing gives place at length to one still 
more agreeable, and which I shall proceed to 
describe.’ 

The indications, prognostics, and signs, 
will entertain unbelievers, and interest the 
many who have $ faith ;’ the ‘ rustic calendar’ 
is full of correct and valuable details; and 
the synoptical catalogue of the flora spectabi- 
lis will form a most acceptable offering to the 
botanical student. 


—— pm 
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Sketches in Ireland: descriptive of Interesting, 
and hitherto unnoticed Districts, in the 
North and South. Post. 8vo. pp. 521. 
W. Curry, Dublin; C. Tait, London; and 
W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 1827. 

Tue first part of this volume is descriptive of 

the glens, lakes, and mountains, cliffs and 

romontories, vitrifications, mineralogical 
peculiarities, &c. of Donegal, the whole 
of which are rendered lively, if not very 
skilful tributes. His principal object, how- 
ever, appears to have been to collect all the 
wild and ludicrous traditions afloat in this 
romantic district; and natural curiosities, 
freaks of untutored imagination, miraculous 
conversions, and sacred waters, sparkle in 
these desultory but amusing pages. From 
the strange melange before us, it is difficult 
to select a quotation that may at once amuse 
our readers, and exhibit the peculiarities of 
this work. The fervours of whiskey and re- 
ligion, (no unusual combination, ) the heaven- 
ly aspirations of the elect, and the scarcely 
less than blasphemous vagaries of the imagi- 
native traditionist, are comically mingled. 

The author appears to be a simple soft-heart- 

ed sort of being, who, not being a good hand 

at selecting and abstracting, has overwhelmed 
himself with his heterogeneous materials. In 
charity, we take him at his best, and at Glen 

Veagh find him ‘rambling along its rocky 

strand, admiring the stillness of its waters — 

the sublime solitariness of its mountain shore 

—here a ravine, climbing up amongst the 

hills; its chasms and its dancing waterfalls, 

fringed with birch and stunted oak—there a 

white silicious peak, protruding itself on 

high, over which the hawk cowered, as if 
priding itself on its inaccessible nest—before 
us the sleeping lake, extending itself— 

“ Blue, dark, and deep, round many an isle ;” 
and these isles set like precious gems, with 
just enough of trees for ornament—the birch, 
the rowan ash, the service, the holly—and 
high from the central, largest and most dis- 
tant island, arose a blue and wreathed smoke, 
that bespoke the manufacture of mountain 
dew—the smoke certainly added much to the 
picturesque accompaniment of the scene, and 
we could just discern a small cabin or sheel- 
ing in the island, half concealed amidst the 
copsewood in which it was inveloped. 

‘I could not help expressing a wish to see 
the process whereby this admired liquor was 
compounded, that in the estimation of every 
Irishman—aye, and high-born Englishman 
too—is so superior in sweetness, salubrity, 
and gusto to all that machinery, science, and 
capital can produce in the legalised way— 
and which verifies the observation of the wise 
man, “that stolen waters are sweet.”—Just 
as we were conversing in this way, a man 
turning the point of a rock, stood unexpect- 
edly within a few yards of us. He was one 
of the largest men I have ever seen amongst 
the Irish commonality. He was tall, that is 
not unusual; but he was lusty, his bones 


and muscles were covered with flesh—there | 


was a trunk-like swell in his chest, and a 
Massiveness in his body —a pillar-like forma- 
tion of limbs bespeaking that he was a man 
‘moulded to be a giant, and was fed up to the 





_ terest ; 
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full exercise and capability of his frame. He 
had a bull like contour of head and neck, 
short and crisp curls appeared from under a 
small hat which seemed unable to settle itself 
over his ears, from the full development of 
the organ of combativeness that protruded it- 
self in this region of his cranium. 

‘The man stood before us with the assured 
look of one who was prepared saucily to say, 
what business have you here—two grey- 
hounds were at his heels, and a lurking grisly 
cur, half bull-dog, half terrier, showed his 
white teeth and began to growl. ‘‘ Oh, how 
are you, Teigue,” cried my friend, (who, I 
believe, knows every one in Donegal,) “‘ how 
are you, my gay fellow, I am glad to see you, 
for you are just the man in all these moun- 
tains that I wanted to see?”’—‘* Why, then, 
your honour, I am entirely obliged to you, 
and in troth, when I just came upon you 
now, I did not know your honour—for as I 
was just walking over the mountain, I saw 
some strange unco people, and I only slipt 
down to see the cut of their countenances.” 
“Ah, Teigue; I know rightly you do not 
like unco people, for fear that a gauger might 
be amongst them”—* Ah, then, now, is it I 
fear a gauger ?—Teigue O’Gallaghan, fear a 
gauger !—no, nor a commissioner from Dub- 
lin Custom House, barring he had army and 
guns at his back—not I by my troth, for its 
little I’d matter just taking one of them by 
the waistband of the breeches and filluping 
him, do you see, into the middle of the lake, 
and there leave him to keep company with 
the trouts—no, no; but the likes of you—no 
offence, master, the likes of you I mean, not 
in the inside, but teeth outwards, might come 
and give information, and put dacent people 
to trouble, and be after bringing the army 
here to this quiet place, and put us out of our 
way and all that.” 

‘“* Well, Teigue, you know me, don’t 
you ?’’—‘* I do, your honour, and am sartain 
sure that you are true and of the right sort, 
and every inch about you honest.” —** Well, 
Teigue; I want to get this gentleman, who 
is a friend of mine, on the lake; he desires 
to get into a boat to see its beauties more 
conveniently, besides, he has a longing wish 
to see how the hearty drop is made, can you 
indulge him?” “ That I will, and a thou- 
sand welcomes ; so away he went towards 
the point of the rock which jutted out into the 
water, and putting his fiuger to his mouth, 
he sent forth a whistle that sounded over the 
lake, and thus reverberating, echoed from 
bay to bay, and multiplied itself through the 
glens and gorges of the mountains; at the 
same time, he made some telegraphic signal, 
and in a minute we saw a boat push off from 
the island of Smoke. While Teigue was ab- 
sent, I asked my friend who he was ?— 
why says he, that is one of the most com- 
fortable and independent fellows in all this 
mountain district— he exerts a muscular and 
moral influence over the people; he has 
a great deal of sense; a great deal of deter 
mination; a constant view to his own in- 
and luckily he considers that inter- 
est best promoted, by keeping the country in 
peace. Those that fal out he beats into 
good humour, and when the weight of his 
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argument cannot prevail, the weight of his 
fist enforces compliance with his wishes. 
Then he is the patron of illicit distillation 
he is co-partner in the venture, and is the 
watchful guardian over its process; there is 
not a movement of a gauger that he does not 
make himself acquainted with; there is not 
a detachment leaves a village or town that’ 
he has not under watch, and before a police- 
man, or a red coat, comes within three miles 
of these waters, all would be prepared for 
them; still and worm sunk; malt buried ; 
barrels and coolers disposed of, and the boat 
scuttled. There is not a man in Ireland lives 
better in his own way, than Teigue; his 
chests are full of meal, the roof of his kitchen 
is festooned with bacon; his byre is full of 
cows ; his sheep range on a hundred hills; 
as a countryman said to me the other day, 
“Teigue O’Gallaher is the only man of his 
sort in Donegal that eats white bread, toast- 
ed, buttered, and washed down with tea for 
his breakfast.” 

‘In the mean time the boat came near, and 
Teigue joined us, and after some difficulty in 
getting aboard from the rocks, and adjusting 
ourselves in proper trim in the most frail 
bark, that perhaps was ever launched on wa- 
ter, we rowed out into the lake; and here, 
really, the apparent peril of our situation, de- 
prived me of the pleasure that might other- 
wise be enjoyed in the picturesque scenery 
around ; the bottom of the boat was covered 
with water, which oozed in through a sod of 
turf, that served as a plug to a hole in its 
bottom, the size of my head; and Teigue 
O’Gallagher, who sat at the head of the boat 
surrounded by his dripping dogs, almost 
sunk it to the gunwale, and every now and 
then, the dogs, uneasy at their-confinemeut, 
tumbled about and disturbed our equili- 
brium; if a gust of wind had come, as it 
often does on a sudden from the hills, we 
should have been in a perilous state, As it 
was, the two young men who rowed us, and 
who, it is to be supposed, could swim, en- 
joyed our nervous state, and, out of fun, told 
us stories of sudden hurricanes, and of the 
dangers and deaths that have happened to 
navigators on this lake; we, therefore, de- 
clined a protracted expedition, and only de- 
sired to be landed on the island, where we 
arrived in a short time, and then had oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the arcana of illicit dis- 
tillation. The island that at a distance look- 
ed so pretty with its copsewood, its sheeling, 
and its wreathing smoke, when we reached 
it, presented as ugly and disgusting a detazl 
as possible: and a Teniers or a Cruikshank, 
could only do justice to the scene, and pre- 
sent a lively picture of its uncouth accompa- 
niments. 

‘A half-roofed cabin, in which was a ra- 
ging fire, over which was suspended the pot, 
with its connected head and worm; two of 
the filthiest of human beings, half naked, 
squalid, unhealthy looking creatures, with 
skins encrusted with filth, hair long, uncomb- 
ed, and matted, where vermin of all sorts 
seemed to quarter themselves and nidjficate,; 
and where, as Burns says, “ horn or bone 
ne’er dare unsettle their thick plantations ;” 
these were the operatives of the filthy process 
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which seemed in all its details, to be carried 
on in nastiness. 
‘ John Barlycorn, though hero bold, 
Of noble enterprise; 
When lLiishmen distil his blood, 
They cleanliness despise.’ 

‘The whole area of the island was one 
dunghill composed of fermenting grains; 
there were about twenty immense hogs either 
feeding or snoring on the food that lay be- 
neath them; and so alive with rats was the 
whole concern, that one of the boa‘men com- 
pared them in number and intrusiveness to 
flocks of sparrows on the side of a shelling- 
hill adjoimng a corn-mill. I asked one of 
the boatinen where the men who attended 
the still slept ‘*Och, where should they 
sleep but on the grains with the pigs; they 
have never been off the island these six 
months, they have never changed their clothes, 
and I believe, though they are convenient 
enough to the water, they have never washed 
then-selves.”” “And are they not afraid ?” 
** Why who would they be afraid of but the 
rats.” © And do they never go to divine 
worship?” Ah, that they don’t, it’s little 
they care about religion—one of them is a 
Protestant, and he curses so much, that its 
enough to keep ghost, angel, or devil off the 
place—anid, in troth, the Catholic is not much 
better, may be the priest won't have work 
enough with Ain yet.” 

‘I was truly disgusted with the whole 
scene, and anxious to quitit. I was vexed 
and disappointed to. find such a romantic or 
beautiful spot so detiled, so desecrated, I 
might say, by a manufacture, that has proved 
of Incalculable mischref to the peaceful ha 
bits, the moral character, and religious duties 
of the people of the country—but we would 
not be allowed to depart before we partook 
of the produce of the pot. With all his 
faults, Patis not deficient in generosity, and 
he is ever ready to share—yes, and often to 
waste the liquor which he has a peculiar de- 
light in manufacturing ; because, perhaps, the 
undertaking is attended with risk, and gives 
birth to adventurous engagements and es- 
capes; and, as the song says,— 

* An Irishman ali iv bis glory is there.’ 

A large proportion of this volume has ap- 
peared in the Christian Examiner, but the 
sketches (with all their defects of style and 
spiritual drawbacks,) are not unworthy of the 
shape they now assume, and the reader, who 
takes them up, will be often interested, and 
invariably amused. 





Travels in Mesopotamia: including a Journey 
Srom Aleppo, across the Euphrates to Orfah, 
(the Ur of the Chaldees, ) through the Plains 
of the Turcctans, to Diarbekr, in Asia Mi- 
nor; from thence to Mardin, on the Bor- 
ders of the Great Desert, and ly the Tigris 
to Mousul and Begdad: with Researches on 
the Ruins of Bubylon, Nineveh, Arbela, Cte- 
siphon, and Seleucia. By J.S. Buckinc- 
HaM, Author of Travels in Palestine, &c 
d4to. pp. 571. London, 1827. Colburn 

(Second Notice.) é, 

Or all recent travellers, Mr. Buckingham, 

perhaps, possesses the strongest claims on ge- 

neral attention. Independently of the extra- 
neous circumstances which have created so 
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lively an interest in his journeys and proceed- 
ings, he is one of those (a sadly-circumscribed 
number,) who look with their own eyes on 
the things which lie before them, and who 
are gifted with the ability to supply mankind 
with vivid, original, and correct descriptions. 
By no species of imposture is the world mire 
easily and thoroughly gulled, than by your 
manufacturer of travels. In nine cases out of 
ten, those interesting and valuable accounts 
proceed from some brainless bear-leader or 
wealthy booby, whom accident or whim has 
transported into the regions of the wild and 
wonderful, and whose meagre and spiritless 
note-book is, on his return, handed to some 
regularly-apprenticed book-maker. Then the 
ingenious and industrious hireling proceeds 
to work ; circulating libraries are ransacked 
for every volume that bears upon the when 
and where ; the cleverest transpositions are in- 
stantaneously eflected ; old stories are clothed 
in garbs of the newest cut and most fashion- 
able style; the book-maker is remunerated, 
the bibliopole contracted with, and, finally, 
the public are cheated and are satished. Be- 
tween these tricksters and Mr. Buckingham, 
there is nothing in common. The latter pre- 
sents us only with what is palpably his own, 
acquired by his own exertions, and related 
in a style the most manly and perspicuous. 
We have already had the pleasure of laying 
before our readers an interesting extract 
from the present volume; and we now pro- 
eeed with some further quotations, equally 
illustrative and important, | 

Ilaving surmounted the perils, fatigues, 
and difficulties of his journey from Egypt, 
through Palestine, Syria, and the ‘ untravel- 
led’ countries east of the Jordan and Oron- 
tes, Mr. B. enjoyed a brief repose in the city 
of Aleppo, whence he speedily departed for 
the regions of Mesopotamia. While cross- 
ing the plains of the Turcomans, from Beer 
to Orfaly; and, when within an hour's dis- 
tance of the latter, the travellers pitched 
their tents :— 

‘Caravan-travelling, for one whose busi- 
ness required great despatch, was more tedi- 
ous to me than could be well imagined ; and 
it was rendered still more so, by my having 
no hope of being able to avail myself of any 
other mode. To go alone, as we had already 
had sufficient proof, was highly dangerous ; 
and, by leading to my being stripped in the 
way, might prove fatal to all my designs. 
Messengers of the government, accustomed 
to carry despatches, and acquainted with by- 
roads, which they alone frequent, were not to 
be met with during my stay at Aleppo; and 
as the government Tartars now go only from 
Constantinople, through Diarbekr to Bagdad, 
and Arab messengers directly across the De- 
sert from Aleppo, there seemed no probabi- 
lity of falling in with either of these on the 
way. Our rate of travelling was so slow, 
that it scarcely exceeded twelve miles a day, 
onan average; the least distance being about 
ten, and the greatest fifteen. The time occu- 
pied in this, was fom four to six hours, in 
one continued march, so that our average 
rate must have been, as nearly as can be es- 
timated, abont two and a half geographical 
| miles per hour. 





‘In walking my horse a gentle pace, if [ 
mounted the last in the caravan, [ could gain 
the head of it in two hours, though our line 
extended nearly two miles in length; when, 
as was the practice of most of the other 
horsemen of the party, we dismounted on 
the grass, suffered our horses to feed there, 
and either laid down or smoked a pipe for 
nearly an hour, until the caravan had all 
passed usagain. Tis was repeated at every 
similar interval ; so that, in an uninteresting 
tract of country, where there was no pictur- 
esque landscape to charm the sight, not a 
tree to relieve the monotonous outline of the 
h:lls, nor sufficient verdure to clothe their 
rocky sides,—where either we were lighted 
only by the stars, or scorched by the sun an 
hour after its rising,—its tediousness may be 
easily conceived. 

‘The only advantage to be conterbalanced 
against all these is security. But with re- 
gard to supplies, as it is more difficult to ob- 
tain them for a large number than for a few, 
and as every one furnishes himself with what 
he may require on the journey, mutual help 
in these is scarcely ever thought of, or even 
practicable, without great inconvenience to 
one or other of the parties. It is the prac- 
tice, however, of most of those who can af- 
ford it, to dress an ample supper at night, 
that sufficient may remain for the poor who 
are in the camp. 

‘From the tent of Hadjee Abd-el-Rakh- 
man, there were net less than twenty such, 
who were regularly fed, besides those who sat 
down with him, and were Jooked upon either 
as his companions, or immediate dependants, 
and amounting to fifteen or twenty more. 
Among these was a Walhabee, from the Ned- 
| jed, in the heart of Arabia, who had been re- 
' deemed from his deistical and puritanical 
heresy to the orthodox Islamism of the Turks, 
by a wound which he had received in his face. 
This had injured his jaw-bones to such a de- 
gree, that he could not open them at all, so 
that, to enable him to eat, he had been 
obliged to have four of his front teeth drawn, 
to open a passage for admitting his food. 
He never failed, however, to consume his 
ample share of this, and that too very rapid- 
ly, from his losing no time in mastication. 
Liadjee Abd-el-Rakbman had found this 
man at Mecca, a prisoner, taken from the 
Wahabees; and, on his return to the faith of 
his fathers, he had taken him into his ser- 
vice as his inspector of camels. 

‘There were, also, two Indian fakirs from 
the Punjab, who had been two years from 
their homes, having staid two ramadans at 
Mecca. They had come with a caravan 
straight from Muscat, in the Persian Guif, to 
that city, through the country of the Arabs ; 
and described the face of it as generally de- 
sert and destitute of water, and the few tribes 
of edouins there as bad people, generally at 
war with each other. They had also found 
a friend in the venerable Hadjee, who offer- 
ed to take them from Mecca to Monsul on 
their return, in his own train, free of ex- 
pense. They walked on foot; but as they 
suffered nothing from the heat, and perform- 
ed only short daily journies, this was no in- 
convenience to them; and they certainly 
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— 
ate, drank, and slept more—and did, in all 
other respects, considerably less—than any 
others of the party. 

One of them spoke a little Hindoostanee, 
and told me that he had been at Bombay. 
Ile praised the English government very 
highly, and thought they did right in every 
thing but that of their flogging fakirs, when 
they found them wandering naked in the 
streets *. It was observed, indeed, by many 
of our circle, as well as by myself, that these, 
and Indian Mohammedans generally, are 
more bizotted and fanatic than the believers 
in the same faith who come from other 
countries; and that they have more of the 
forms, with less of the spirit, of their religion, 
than eter Arabs or Turks. It was thus that 
one of these men would repeat, for an hour 
tovether, in quick succession, the Moslem 
profession of faith, as many times as possi- 
ble, in one breath ; and another would count 
his beads and mutter sentences unintelligible 
to the rest, while neither of them ever washed 
or praye i, according to the prescribed man- 
ner. The more reasonably pious of our 
party were much scandalized at this, and 
held their practices to be tainted, as they 
doubtlessly are, with the idolatry of Iin- 
dovism. 

‘The state of the thermometer, since our 


o The air 
was extremely dry and light, and the addi- 
tional heat was, no doubt, partly caused by 
this, and by the bareness of the earth's sure 
face. During the day, our skies were clear 


but was gradually on the advance. 


in the zenith, but marked by lines of white 


clouds atl around the horizon; and our 
nights were beautifully pure and brilliant, 


with the exception of the last night only, | 


clouded between midnicht and 
day-break. Atsun-rise, we had the thermo- 
meter at 78°; at noon, it was 102? in the 
sup, and 96° in the shade of the tent; at 
sunset, it stood at ©8° 3 and at midnight, at 
75°.) During the day, we had strong winds 
from the north, which considerably tempered 
the air, as these winds came from the lofty 
snow-clad ridge of Taurus; and, during the 
night, it was generally calm, without the 
Sligiitest perceptible fall of dew, which con- 
tributed much toward preserving an equal 
temperature. There was, indeed, a fresh- 
ness in the air, both by day and night, which 
made it as agreeable as we found it healthy. 
‘In the course of the evening, several 
horsemen alighted at our tent, and were 
served with the cup of hospitality, as passen- 
fers on their way. We at first suspected 
them to be the spies of some Turcoman 
troop in the neighbourhood, who had come 
anong us to ascertain our force. They all 
told the same story, representing themselves 
as adventurers from Diarbekr, going to seek 
inlitary service at Aleppo and Damascus. 
We found this afterwards to be true; for, 
* ‘Anrungzebe adopted a more effectual method of 
terrifying the fakirs into decency. ‘1 was fora long 
‘ime disgusted,” says Bernier, ‘‘ with a celebrated fa- 
kir, named Sarmet, who paraded the streets of Deihi, 
us Naked as when he came into the world. He de. 
Spised, equal y, the promises and threats of Aureng- 


tebe, and wnderwent, at length, the punishment of 


@apitation, from his obstinate refusal to put on 
Wearing apparel.” ? 


which was 





soon after they had left us, there passed a ° it is probable; that among the fifteen large 


caravan going to Beer, the leaders of which 
confirmed to us the truth of their statement, 
and set our minds at rest. Our condition, 
indeed, was now more defenceless than be- 
fore, and gave sufficie::t reason for alarm, 
since more than half the caravan, including 
the licght!ly-laden beasts, and the horsemen, 
who were merely passengers without goods, 
had gone on to Orfah, and left here but a 
small party encamped with us. 

‘My host, HWadjee Abd-el-Rakhman, hay- 
ing made friends among those who had left 
us, by his hospitable treatmeut of them on 
the road, they were grateful enough to re- 
turn it, by sending out to us, from the town, 
a very excellent supper, composed of at least 
fifty dishes, besides two mules laden with 
ices for making iced sherbets, some white 
mulberries, quinces, and other fruits, form- 
ing altogether a meal and dessert for a sove- 
reign. 

‘We continued up late, in the enjoyment 
of as much festivity as our means would af- 
ford, by hearing the rude music and songs of 
some, and clapping our hands to the dances 


of others of our camel-drivers, around a | 


blazing fire. We surrounded this circle, 
formed by the animals themselves, who, on he- 


ing driven in from the hills where they feed, 
leaving Aleppo, bad been tolerably regular, | 


_arranged in a circular form 


are made to kneel down, and are geveraily 
around the 


_horses, the merchandize, and the people of 


the caravan, as an outer barrier for general 
security. Here, though our guards were set 
on the outposts of the camp, and we had 
each to reiieve the wafth in our turn, we 


isang and danced away our cares, and were 





as happy as the most su mptuous banquets or 
gorgeous palaces could have made us.’ 

At Orfah, (of which city, its gardens, and 
entertainments, A[r. B. supplies a most in- 
teresting description,) our traveller halted, 
during a shower of rain, in the court of the 
mosque, called Jamah al Wizeer, or the 
Mosque of the Vizier :— 


‘It has a front of about a hundred and | 
fifty feet, with a piazza running along it. 


Before the whole, glides a branch of the wa- 
ters of the lake, which are distributed through 
every part of the town, and which are here, 
as elsewhere, as clear as crystal, and crowd- 
ed with carp. On the other side of it are 
seen the shafts of eight or ten smail white 
marble columns, arranged at regular dis- 
tances, and all erect. They are without 
capitals, but are no doubt the remains of 
Roman labours, now applied to decorate 
the court. These, and a few slabs of a 
stone resembling porphyry, but of a !ess 
deep brown than the antique—which I saw 
in the bench of an ice-shop in the town 
—are all the fragments of fine stone that 
I had yet met with. That used in the 
mosques, and other large buildings of the 
city, 1s chiefly a pale yellow lime-stone. Some 
of the caravanserais are built with alternate 
layers of this and of the black basalt of the 
Hauran, found also in these plains; but no 
granite had been any where used. As the 
most precious of the fragments of ancient 
ruins are, however, generally converted to 


‘the internal embellishments of the moOsqies, 
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' buildings here, many architectural remains 


of Roman days may be preserved. 

‘In the court of this mosque of the vizier, 
a venerable sheikh was teaching certain 
children of the town to read the Koran, and 
the most proficient among these were again 
teaching others beneath them, according to 
the Lancasterian mode, now so common in 
Furope. It is only to be regretted, that their 
labours are not followed up by the introduc- 
tion among them of other useful books, con- 
taining the elements of general knowledge, 
as most Turkish children are taught to read 
and write, and if their curiosity were éxcited 
at an early age, they have all of them the 
brilliant capacity,which their climate favours, 
to learn whatever might be laid before them. 

‘One cannot, indeed, but be struck with 
the remarkable mtelligence of the youths of 
this country, whose understandings seem to 
be matured before the age at which it first 
unfolds itself in more northern regions. 
Their acuteness of perception is often follow- 
ed up by acorresponding power of reasoning, 
which very soon fits them for the society of 
their elders, so that, notwithstanding they 
are kept at a very humble distance by their 
owu immediate parents, they are admitted to 
a great equality with grown-up strangers. 
When men salute them, a proper answer is 
always sure to be returned; and if they in 
their turn address a stranger, it would be 
considered an unpardonable rudeness for the 
stranger not to return them some complimen- 
tary expression. It is thus that they be 
come early habit: ated to social mtercourse, 
and I scarcely remember an instance of what 
we call ‘*mauvaise honte’ among them, 
though this is so common among the chil- 
dren of our own country. 

‘In the caravan, we had a little slave-hoy, 
named Veradj, born of Abyssiman parents, 
in the service of the Hadjee Abd-el-Rakh- 
man, who, though only eight years old, had 
accompanied his master to Mecca, and was 
now as useful in superintending the loading 
and discharge of the Hadjee’s personal bag 
gaye, and in waiting on him at table, as an 
servant of the suite. We had another, 
named Zechariah, not yet ten years of age, 
who had accompanied his father across the 
Desert rrom Bagdad to Aleppo, and, after 
a stay of some months there, was going back 
with us by way of Mousul. The intelligence 
with which these boys would make pur- 
chases, execute errands, or answer inquiries, 
was really admirable, and excited constant 
regret, that such fine capacities should re- 
main uncultivated. 

‘Whether it be that the premature deve- 
lopment of their powers naturally leads to as 
early a decline, or whether, from the want of 
that exercise which the vivacity of youth de- 
mands, the understandings of their age are 
not proportionably good, I know not. But, 
though in infancy, they are naturally superior 
to Europeans, yet, the distance between their 
wisest men, and the merely well-informed 
gentlemen of England, is really immeasur- 
able. In both cases, the influence of the res- 
pective religions may be thought to have 
some effect. 
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* With the people of the east, religion acts 
as a detractive cause, and hinders the natural 
progress of their understanding, by corrupt- 
ing it with errors in its course. In boyhood, 
they are sensible, acute, and rational. In 
manhood, they are weak, credulous, and 
prone to error. They see nothing in any 
books they read to induce thei to believe, 
either that the power of God to work mira- 
cles, his inclination so to do, or the necessity 
of their existence to convince the unbelieving, 
has ceased; so that they continue to believe 
in the occurrence of events, as miraculous as 
those with which the pages of the books 
used by them in the studies of their infancy 
abound. 

‘The Mohammedans, equally convinced, 
with their Jewish and Christian neighbours 
of the east, (for nearly all the Asiatics are 
alike immersed in superstition,) of the im- 
mediate superintendeuce of genii and guar- 
dian spirits, as well as of the influence of 
their prophets in heaven, say—** What! If 
angels could perform such wonders in the 
days of old, can they not now, in a similar 
way, protect the fish of the Lake of the Pa- 


triarch, from the operation of fire, and make | 


them resist every process that may be tried 
upon them, to convert them into food ?” 

‘In Protestant countries, the devout are 
content to believe in the miracles of the past, 
and look on the age of working them as hav- 
ing closed with the closing page of Revela- 
tion. As tothe grounds on which they re- 
ject a belief in their existence since that pe- 
riod—whether it be from any failure of power 
or want of inclination in the Deity, or from 
the absence of a necessity for their occur- 


SPECIMENS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. 
(Continued from p. J04.) 


| MEMOIR UF FRIEDRIC! DE LA MOTTE FOUQUE. 
| We recur to these volumes with considerable 





rence since the commencement of the Chris-' 


tian era, all men are not agreed; but cer- 
tain it is, that modern education teaches Eu- 
ropeans to measure the events and opinions 
of their own day, by a very different stand- 
ard from that used in judging of the history 
of earliertimes. And though, on events of a 
certain degree of antiquity, the indulgence 
of much freedom in inquiry is thought to be 
dangerous, yet on the affairs of our own 
times, and on matters more nearly affecting 
our business and bosoms at the present mo- 
ment, it is courted and encouraged. 

‘It is thus that, with us, religion does not, 
as in the east, obstruct the progress of our 
general knowledge, and the two pursuits are 
kept distinctly apart from each other. We 
have now, happily, neither persecutions for 
discovering the fountain of light to be the 
sun, nor for thinking that sun to be station- 
ary, instead of revolving round the earth, nor 
for helieving the earth to be a globe, instead 
of a level plain. As long as this liberality 
continues, science and knowledge will pro- 
gressively advance among us: while in the 
east, unless the same distinctions be made, 
ignorance is still likely to prevail, and the 
effect continue to be a retrogradation in 
knowledge, as it has been in the eastern 
world for many centuries past.’ 


(To be continued. ) 


pleasure, having rarely perused a collection 
of similar pretensions, in point of spirit and 
fidelity as a translation, or boasting so much 
ability and well-directed enthusiasm in the 
original department. [Restricted as the editor 
has been in more than one respect, he has 
contrived to present the public with an ex- 
citing and repaying survey of the chief names 
among the German novel writers, and with 
a view of the chief modes of German novel 
writing. For these we must direct the reader 
to the Specimens (varied, striking, and inte- 
resting as they are,) contained in these four 
volumes, confining ourselves, as in our first 
notice, to the translator's beautiful biogra- 
phies. Of the Baron Friedrich de la Motte 
Fouqué, we are informed that he was born 
on the 11th of February, 1777, that he was 
educated by Hulse, and sent to the army as 
an officer in the Royal Guards, in which ca- 
pacity he served, during his nineteenth year, 
in the disastrous campaign of the Rhine. 
Driven back into retirement by the misfor- 
tunes of his country, he was fortunate enough, 
while contemplating a literary life, to become 
acquainted with August Wilhelm Schlegel, 
a circumstance which must have exercised 
great influence on all his subsequent efforts : 

‘ Fouqué published his first works under 
the pseudonym of Pellegrin: he translated 
the Numancia of Cervantes ; he wrote Si- 


'gurd, Alwin, The History of Ritter Galmy: 


a small volume of Dramatic Tales was pub- 
lished for him by his friend Schlegel. These 
performances are all of a chivalry cast, at- 
tempts to body forth the sentiment with which 
our author's mind was already almost exclu- 
sively pervaded. Their success was incom- 
plete: sufficient to indicate their object, but 
not to attain it. The models which he had 
in view seem still to have awed and oversha- 
dowed his poetic faculty ; his productions 
have a southern exotic aspect; and in the 
opinion of his critics, it is only in glimpses 
that a genuine inspiration can be discerned 
inthem. Der Held des Nordens (The Hero 
of the North,) a dramatic work in three parts, 
grounded on the story of the Niebelungen 
Lied, was the first performance sent forth in 
his own name; and also the first which 
showed his genius in its own form, or pro- 
duced any deep impression on the public. 
This work was acknowledged to be of true 
northern growth: it found applauding read- 
ers, and had the honour to be criticised in 
the Hiedelberger Jahrbucher, by no meaner 
a person than Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, 
who bestowed on the poet the surname of 
Der Tapfere, or The Valiant, in allusion to 
the quality which seemed to be the soul of 
his own character, and of the characters which 
he portrayed. 

‘The ground thus gained, La Motte Fouqué 
has not been negligent to make good and ex- 
tend. Since the date of his first appearance, 
year after year has duly added its tribute of 
volumes to the list of his works; he has 





| written in verse and prose, in narrative and 





representation ; his productions varying in 
form through all the extremes of variety, but 
animated by the same old spirit, that of 
knighthood and religion. On the whole, he 
seems to have continued growing in esteem, 
both wth the lower and the upper classes of 
the literary world. His Zauberring (Magic 
Ring) has lately been translated into Eng- 
lish: we have also versions of his Sintram 
and his Undine. The last little work, pub- 
lished in 1811, has become a literary pet 
in its own country ; been dandled and pat- 
ted not only by the soft hands of poetical 
maidens, but even by the horny paws of re- 
censents, a class of beings to tlie full as dire 
and doughty as our own reviewers. Undine 
and Sintram are parts of a series or circuit of 
Romantic Fictions, entitled the Jahreszeiten 
(Seasons,) which were published successively 
at four different periods: it is from the same 
work, the Autumn Number of it, that As- 
lauga's Knight, the tale which follows this 
introduction, has been extracted. 

‘The poet had now wedded: and we 
figure him as happy in his own Arcadian 
seclusion; for his lady is a woman of kindred 
genius, and has added new celebrity to his 
name by various writings, partly of her own, 
partly in concert with her husband. In 1813, 
his poetic leisure was interrupted by the clang 
of battle-trumpets. Napoleon’s star had be- 
gun to decline; and Prussia rose, as one 
man, tu break asunder the fetters with which 
he had so long chained Europe to the dust. 
The knightly baron was the first to rouse 
himself at the voice of his country; he again 
girded on his harness, and took the field at 
the head of a small troop of volunteers. His 
little band would seem to have been joined 
with the Jager (or, as we call it, Chasseur) 
Regiment of Branderburg Cuirassiers ; in 
which squadron he served, first as lieutenant, 
then as rittmeister, with the devout and fervid 
gallantry, which he had so often previously 
delineated in his writings. Like the lament- 
ed Korner, he stood by the cause both with 
“the lyre and the sword.” Ilis arm was 
ever in the hottest of the battle; and his 
songs uplifted the triumph of victory, or 
breathed fresh ardour into the hearts of his 
comrades in defeat. These lyrical effusions 
have since been collected and published ; for 
the future historian they will form an inte- 
resting memorial, At Culm, the poet soldier 
was wounded; but the incompleteness of his 
cure did not prevent him from appearing in 
his place on the great day of Leipzig; and 
thenceforward following the scattered enemy 
to the banks of the Rhine. Here ill health, 
arising from excessive exertion, forced him 
to return: he had toiled faithfully till the 
struggle was decided; and could now, with 
a quiet mind, leave others to complete the 
task. By the king he was raised to the rank 
of major, and decorated with the order of 
St. John. He retired to his former residence 
at Rennhausen, near Rathenau; betook him- 
selfagain to writing, with unabated diligence; 
and has since produced, among vanous other 
chivalry perfurmances of greater or smaller 
extent, an epic poem, entitled Corona, cele- 
brating the events in which he himself was 
present, and formed part. Here, so far as I 
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have understood, he still chiefly resides; en- 


joying au enviable lot; the domestic society 


of a virtuous and gifted wife; the exercise 
of a poetic genius, which his brethren repay 
with praise; and still dearer honours as a 
man and a citizen, which his own conscience 
may declare that he has merited. 

‘Fouqué’s genius is not of a kind to pro- 
yoke or solicit much criticism: for its faults 
are negative rather than positive, and its 
beauties are not difficult to discern. The 
structure of his mind is simple; his intellect 
js in harmony with his feelings; and his taste 
seems to include few modes of excellence, 
which he has not in some considerable de- 
gree the power to realize. He is thus in 
unison with himself; his works are free from 
internal inconsistency, and appear to be pro- 
duced with lightness and freedom. A pure 
sensitive heart, deeply reverent of truth, and 
beauty, and heroic virtue; a quick percep- 
tion of certain forms embodying these high 
qualities; and a delicate and dainty hand in 
picturing them forth, are gifts which few 
readers of his works will contest with him. At 
the same time, it must be granted, he has no 

re-eminence in strength, either of head or 
en: and his circle of activity, though full 
of animation, is far from comprehensive. He 
is, as it were, possessed by one idea. A few 
notes, some of them, in truth, of rich melody, 
yet still a very few, include the whole music 
of his being, The chapel and the Tiltyard 
stand in the background or the foreground, 
in all the scenes of his universe. He gives 
us knights, soft-hearted and strong-armed ; 
full of Christian self-denial, patience, meek- 
ness, and gay easy daring; they stand be- 
fore us in their mild frankness, with suitable 
equipment, and accompaniment of squire 
and dame; and frequently the whole has a 
true, though seldom a vigorous, poetic life. 
If this can content us, it is well : if not, there 
isno help; for change of scene and person 
brings little change of subject; even when 
ho chivalry is mentioned, we feel too clearly 
the influence of its unseen presence. Nor 
can it be said, that in this solitary depart- 
ment his success is of the very highest sort. 
To body forth the spirit of Christian Knight- 
hood in existing poetic forms; to wed that 
old sentiment to modern thoughts, was a task 
which he could not attempt. He has turned 
rather to the fictions and machinery of former 
days ; and transplanted his heroes into dis- 
tant ages, and scenes divided by their nature 
from our common world. Their manner of 
existence comes imaged back to us faint and 
ineffectual, like the crescent of the setting 
moon, 

‘These things, however, are not faults, but 
the Want of merits. Where something is 
eliected, it were ungracious to reckon up too 
narrowly how much is left untried. In all 
his writings, Pouqué shows himself as a man 
deeply imbued with feelings of religion, 
honour, and brotherly love; he sings of faith 
and affection with a full heart; and a spirit 
of tenderness, and vestal purity, and meek 
heroism, sheds Salutary influences from his 
presence. Ile is no primate or bishop in 
the church poetical ; but a simple chaplain, 
Who merits the honour of a small but 
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well discharged function, and claims no 
other. 

‘In mental structure, Fouqué seems the 
converse of Musaus, whom he follows in the 
present volume. If Musaus was a man of 
talent, with little genius, Fouqué is a man of 
genius, with a little more than an ordinary 
share of talent. His intellect is not richer, 
or more powerful than that of common 
minds, nor his insight into the world, and 
man’s heart, more keen; but his feelings 
are finer, and the touch of an aérial fancy 
gives life and loveliness to the products of 
his other powers, Among English authors, 
we might liken him to Southey; though 
their provinces of writing are widely diverse ; 
and, in regard to general culture and ac- 
quirement, the latter must be reckoned 
greatly his superior. Like Southey, he finds 
more readily than he ivents ; and his inven- 
tion, when he does trust to it, is apt to be 
daring rather than successful. Yet his ex- 
travagant fictions are pervaded by a true 
sentiment: a soft vivifying soul looks through 
them; a religious submission, a cheerful 
and unwearied patience in affliction; mild 
earnest hope and love, and peaceful sub- 
dued enthusiasm. 

‘To these internal endowments, he adds 
the merit of a style by no means ill adapted 
for displaying them. Lightness and simpli- 
city are its chief characteristics ; his periods 
move along in lively rhythm ; studiously ex- 
cluding all pomp of phraseology; express- 
ing his strongest thoughts in the humblest 
words, and veiling dark sufferings or resolute 
purposes in a placid smile. A faint super- 
ficial gaiety seems to rest over all his images : 
it is not merriment or humour ; but the self- 
possession of a man too earnestly serious to 
be heedful of solemn looks; and it plays 
like sunshine on the surface of a dark pool, 
deepening by contrast the impressiveness of 
the gloom which it does not penetrate.’ 


An Account of the Public Charities. By the 
Editor of the Cabinet Lawyer. Part LI. 
Simpkin and Co. 1827. 

Tue cheapness of this clever work, its utility, 
and the industry and acuteness manifest in 
every page, induce us again to notice and re- 
commend it. The comprehensive view of 
the Corporation of the City of Bristol, given 
in this number, we think worthy of a place 
in our Columns :— 


‘The last charter granted to the city of 
Bristol is dated the 24th of July, 1710, by 
which former grants and privileges are con- 
firmed, and the mayor and other officers of 
the corporation allowed to execute their re- 
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of Canary and half a ton of Gascoigne 
wine. 

‘The election of the mayor and sheriffs 
takes place annually, on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, and refusal to serve these offices subjects 
to fine ; but this is seldom levied, as courtesy 
generally avoids a choice which is known to 
be disagreeable. The sheriffs are elected 
from the members of the common council, 
which body is limited, by the charter of 
Queen Anne, to forty-two. There are twelve 
aldermen chosed by the twelve wards into 
which the city is divided. They are consti- 
tuted preservers of the public tranquillity, 
with the power of justices of the peace, and 
enjoy all the privileges and authority of the 
aldermen of London. 

‘In point of opulence, the corporation of 
Bristol is supposed to rank among the most 
wealthy bodies corporate of the kingdom. In 
1778, Mr. Barrett estimated the annual in- 
come of the corporation at £14,000, arising 
from the several estates they possess, from 
those for which they act in trust, with the 
rents of the several markets, the profits aris- 
ing from town duties, and other sources of 
income. It has subsequently increased, Mr. 
Evans conjectures, in his History of Bristol, 
to £18,000. There is little doubt, we think, 
it is a great deal more from the augmented 
value of property, and the corporation hav- 
ing abandoned, without the city, the former 
practice of letting their estates on lives, with 
merely fines for renewals. A considerable 
portion of the city estate is derived from the 
charter of John, and claimed by them under 
the title of ‘* lords of the waste,” and includ- 
ing what is now Queen Square, Princes 
Street, King Street, and part of St. Augus- 
tine’s Back, the Key, Grove, and the Back, 
Out of the corporation income, £1500 is an- 
nually given to the mayor for the better sup- 
port of the dignity of his office, and £500 to 
each of the sheriffs. Between £3000 and 
£4000 are expended in salaries and other ex- 
penses incidental to the municipal govern- 
ment of the city. Of the income annually 
appropriated in discharge of the charitable 
trusts of the corporation, Mr. Barrett stated 
that it amounted to £3000 ; but we find this 
item to be greatly underrated. Indeed, wri- 
ters in general appear to have been very im- 
perfectly acquainted with the revenue and fi- 
nances of corporate bodies ; in most histories 
of London, the yearly revenue of the Mer- 
cer’s Company, to be applied to charitable 
purposes, is estimated at £3000, and that of 
the Haberdasher’s Company at £3500; but 
we have found, from the inquiries of the royal 
commissioners, that the known annual land- 


spective offices without the approval of the | ed revenue of the former society amounts to 


Lord Chancellor, which, by the charter of 
Charles II. was ordered to be first obtained. 
The corporation, in which the civil govern- 
ment of the city is vested, consists of a high 
steward, the mayor, a recorder, alderman, 
sherifis, common council, town-clerk, cham- 
berlain, and some other subordinate func- 
tionaries. In the list of her high stewards, 
Bristol reckons Oliver Cromwell, who filled 


nexed, in addition to which, as a gratuity, the 
corporation presented to the protector a pipe 
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£14,581, exclusive of church preferment in 
the gift of the company, and of the latter to 
£13,779. 

‘The finances of the corporation are ma- 
naged by the chamberlain of the city, which 
office is one of considerable trust and import- 
ance. He gives a bond of £300 for the ex- 
ecution of his duties with care and fidelity, 


and is obliged, by the statute, to render an 
the office with a salary of five pounds an-— 


account of the revenues of the corporation, 
together with their application, in one month 
after the feast of St. Luke. Bristol is a 
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county corporate ; that is, besides the city 

rly so called, certain lands and districts 
adjacent are comprised within its jurisdic- 
tion. The freedom of the cily is 0 btained b y 
hereditary right, by serving an appreatic 
of seven years if the indenture he regisie ed | 
at the council-house, by marrying a freeman’s 
daughter, and by purchase.’ 


——- ee 


tinal Tales for Children. 2 vols. pp. 202. 
ty nana 1827. W estley and Davis. 
Teste familiar and judicious little tales are 
well suited to the capacities of children, from 
three to five years of age, and we recommend 
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the preface to the attentive perusal of those 


who are interested in nursery instruction. 


Stories of Chivalry and Romane é. Post 8vo. 
pp. 275. London,1827. Longman and Co. 


Tuts volume is well cial and got up, but 
its contents do not please us. It is palpably 
the production of a young author, who 
has considerable genius, but who has mis- 
taken his forte, and has wasted, on an old 
worn-out theme, more time and attention 
than a much better work would have re- 
quired. Burke said the age of chivalry has 
gone by; this we can say, that although the 
age of book-making has not gone by, yet 
knights, tournaments, and enchantments now 
claim but little notice, and in fact —_— 
obtain any. The only tale from “ w 

could quote is The Traitor's Grave, (a pret 
tily-written and interesting story,) but this 
has already appeared in one of the annuals 

and, in consequence. we decline. We would 
advise the author of these Stories to be par- 
ticular in the choice of his subjects, and we 
doubt not, with the talents he evidently pos- 
sesses, he will attract the attention of the 
literary world, and, yet more, will deserve it. 
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CPLA La? 


MICHEL LEPELETIER. 


THERE is no species of reading more instruc- 
tive,none more capable of arousing our emu- 
lation and exciting us to the honest per- 
formance of the various duties society imposes 
upon us in our quality of citizens, than the 
biography of those who, in their passage 
through this life, have, unmoved by ambi- 
tion, uninfluenced by self-interest, followed 
the rigid path of rectitude, and whose la- 
bours and virtues have descended 


—s- 








to us 


through the purifying channel of time. If | 


it be at all times meritorious to deserve a 
record in the page of history, how much more 
so by having steered a straight course during 
periods of anarchy, commotion, and general 
confusion, when man, uncurbed by the re- 
straint of wholesome laws, is tempted to listen 
to the capriciousness of the multitude, and 
sometimes at the expense even of his pru- 

dence and better judgment, to bind his brow 
with a wreath, perishable as it is, of popular | 
applause; so sweet is the commendation of 
our fellow-men, and so gratifying the appro- 
bation of the many. To be ap plauded by 
posterity animated the immortal Cicero, and 
he hesitated not x gab to confess that it was 
his hope, his wish, and his ambition. We 


| 


have been led into these eakths by perusing 
the life of Michel Lepeletier, which precedes 
a volume of his works, now first collected 
by his brother. Michel Le- 
peletier was a man of considerable talents, 
and possessed a reputation from which nei- 
ther envy nor malice could detract; at the 
beginning of the French Revolution, he em- 
braced the popular cause with a zeal and ar- 
dour well known to be sincere; for his 
character scorned dissimulation, and the libe- 
rality of his principles, as well as the open- 
ness of his disposition, had been too often dis- 

played, to leave a doubt in the minds of the 

most s< eptical. In his early years, he was 
remarkable for a spirit of inquiry, that beto- 
kened a judgment not to be sw: ayed by plau- 
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cording to bis custom, 


sibility, and that would yield alone to evi- | 


dence and se!f-conviction : 


immediately unravel and reconcile them 
to his understanding. Reading, when 
only seven years old, the book of. Genesis, 
and coming to that passage, where it says 
that the Lord, irritated by the wickedness of 
mankind, caused it to rain during forty days 
and nights, to destroy them, he turned round 
to his preceptor, and asked him, why God 
had employed so much time, since, as he is, 
and ever was Almighty, a moment would 
have sufficed. A year or two afterwards, b 

wrote a life of F paminondas, and deed 
in ita depth of judgment and research wor- 
thy his riper years. At the death of his fa- 
ther, he was called to the place of Advocat- 
Général at Paris, and in that sttuation his ta- 
lents had a wider and more splendid range; he 
was fond of his functions, and to fulfil them 
as an honest man ought, he shrunk from no 
fatigue, but frequently employed his nights to 
examine the causes he had to plead the next 
day. Atlength, the Revolution burst forth, 
and he was named deputy. Thus another 
career was opened to him; he was looked 
up to with great anxiety; his former life 
seemed to justify this, aad his conduct answer- 
ed every expectation His heart had ever 
been benevolent, and now we behold bim 
stripping himself from motives of philosophy, 


a sort ofenjoyment tohim; and when the hap- 


—this spirit, how- | 
'ever, too often leads the young inquirer to 
| reject established truths, because he cannot 


_ of his honours and titles, for every sacrifice was | 


piness of the people was concerned, on the es- | 


tablishment of liberty and equality, though 
by birth himself a noble, he never scrupled 


to repeat to that suspicious class how ex- | 
tremely pernicious was their conduct both to | 


themselves and tothe people. Enthusiasm, 
manifested in a public cause, whether religi- 


| ous or political, is ever to be dreaded by 
those who have the general good of society | 


— 


| 


| namely, in that of the chiefs of parties, 





at heart. 

But the object which occupied his greatest 
attention, was the revision of the Penal Code, 
‘from this he was desirous of effacing the 
| punishment of death, in every case bu t one, 
‘ for,’ 


said he, ‘such men ought to lose their lives, 


commenced in 


liserel as a punishment fer slaves alone, 
see Manlius thrown from the Tarpeian Rock, 
that Manlius whose courage had rescued 
her from the yoke of the Gauls, but whose 
ambition aimed at tyranny. This exce ption 
he founded upon that grand principle— 
‘Salus popull suprema lex esto ;' doubtless, 
little imagining how soon he was destined to 
vote upon it in a case where royalty itselé 
was the crimival. Whilst this was under 
discussion, Louis XVI fled to Varennes, 
and being brought back, was, some monthis 
after, put upon his trial. Lepeletier voted 
for his condemn: ition, but, before the sen- 
tence was executed, the advocate himselfhad 
ceased to exist. Lepeletier was dining, ac- 
at Fevrier’s, in the 
Palais Royal, when a man, named Paris, one 
of the king’s old guard, entered, and asked 
if Lepeletier were there; being answered in 
the affirmative. he went to where he was sit- 
ting, and said, ‘are you Lepeletier ?’— 
‘Yes ;’ was the reply. ‘Then,’ said Paris, 
‘you have voted in the affair of the king-— 


what was your opinion ?’—*‘ Death,’ said “he, 
‘on my soul and conscience; I believe him 
guilty, and have condemned him.’ Scarce- 


ly had he uttered these words, when Paris, 
drawing a poniard from under his cloak, 
stabbed him, exclaiming, ‘Wretch ! there is 
thy reward!’ Thus fell Lepeletier, in the 
e | thirty-second year of his age. eal liberty 
lost in him one of her best and ablest defend- 
ers, one whose views were not chimerical, 
and who had judgment to distinguish between 
her and license ; he loved liberty, because he 
thought it the birthright of every one, and 
the equality he laboured to establish was 
equality before the laws; and hence his 
abdication of the rights he held by feudal te- 
nure was voluntary. No personal danger 
arrested him; his duty was his first conside- 
ration; he sealed his last vote with his blood, 
and died happy in the cause of liberty. He 
was buried at the public expense, ‘in the 
Panthéon, and his daughter was adopted by 
his country. 


PERIODICAL PRESS IN RUSSIA. 


Tue third volume of Sopikof’s Russian Bio- 
graphy gives an alphabetical list of one 
hundred and thirty periodical publications, 
monthly, weekly, &c., the oldest of which is 
dated 1755, and is entitled, Monthly Amus- 
ing and Instructive Writings, It was pub- 
lished at the Saint Petersburgh Academy 
of Sciences, by Professor Miller, and was 
ole aa till the year 1765, forming twen- 
ty octavo volumes. ‘Teo others, enti- 
tled, The Useful with the Agreeable, and 
Time Usefully Employed, which were both 
1759, expired in the same 





| year ; from 1760 to 1780 twenty- Six were 


produced ; from 1780 to 1800, thirty; and 
from 1800 to 1814, seventy-one. Of these 


' one hundred and thirty periodicals, eighty- 
eight expired in the year ot their creation ; 


less for ‘the sake of expiating their crime than | 


for the safety of the state, for as long as they 
live, they will be the occasion of. or pretext 
for fresh troubles; and,’ he added, 
Rome, during that period when. death was 


‘did not | 


some merely existing ‘for a few months, but 
the failures must ty attributed less to the 
want of editorial talent than to the general 
ignorance of, and natural want of literary in- 
terest in a people, whose progress towards 
civilization commenced so recently. It ts, 
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journals in Russia since the commencement 
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AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 





Re ma ee 
however, to be remarked, that the increase of | 


of the present century, is in exact proportion 
with the advance of knowledge in that coun- 
try, Which is a new proof in support of the 
opinion, that the periodical press is the ther- 
mometer of the moral state of a people. 

In this list of journals, we observe six de- 
vo.ed to science, to literature, and to the arts 
in general ; three to physical and medical 
sciences; one to astronomy; nine to agri- 
culture and to rural and domestic economy ; 
six to moral and religious sciences; nine to 
education; two to travels and statistics; three 
to politics; two to history; two to military 
sciences ; One to arts and trades; two to 
the fine arts; eighteen to literature; three to 
the theatre; four to music; two to the fa- 
shions ; nine to satire, and, lastly, oue to 
caricature. 

Among the names of the editors of these 
periodicals we perceive many dear to the 
lovers of literature, such as those of Bogda- 
novitch, Dmitrief, Izmailof, Karamzine, Khé- 
raskof, Krilof, Soumarokof, &c. Some of 
these works bear titles sufficiently odd, such 





as Tie Infernal Post, or Correspondence ofa 
Lame Devil with a One-Eyed Devil; The 
Wits’ Post; The Mercer of Parnassus; The 
Teller of Nothing ; Something ; Both This 


and That; Nor This nor That; All Sorts of | 


Things, &c. Almost all the latter are satiri- 
cal, and although they had but a short ex- 
istence, the greater part passed through se- 
veral editions, and are now very scarce; one 
of them, The Painter, published in 1770, by 
Nicolas Novikof, only extended to two vo- 
lumes, whith have’been reprinted four times, 
in 1772, 1775, 1781, and 1792. In fine, of 
the hundred and thirty journals which M. 
Sopikof’s list presents, only five existed at 
the time of the publication of his volume 
(1814), and continue to exist at the present 
day. There are 1st, The Political, Histori- 
cal, Statistical, and Geographical Journal, 
originally edited (in 1790) by a society of 
learned and public characters of Germany, 
under the litle of Tne Hamburgh Corres- 
pondent, and translated into the Russian 


tongue by Professor Sakhatsky, whose suc- | 


cessors In its management were Messrs. Gav- 


tilof and Nevzorof; 2nd, The Courier of | 


urope, established by the historian Karam- 
azine, in 1802, and which has since passed 
under the direction of M. Katchenoosky ; 
3rd, The Technical Journal, established in 
1804, by M. Séverguine, member of the 
Academy of Sciences; 4th, The Russian 
Courier, established in 1808, by AL. Serges 
Glinke; 5th, The Son of his Country, coin- 


menced in 1812, by M. Nicolas Gretch. To | 


luis list may be added, The Russian Invalid, 
a daily paper which has appeared since the 
year 1813. 





Progress of liberut Ideas. — In Europe, 
tiree great nations, and a few tottering 
governments, -til! defend the ancient system; 
Whilst the new principles are adopted by the 
remainder. and by all those of America. The 
rapid strides made by arts and sciences, by 
Public industry and wealth, in free countries 
Will assist in unravelling the hook of futa: ity. 
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TO MIsS sre? eet? 


BY WILLIAM BLLIOTT, AUTHOR OF THB NUN. 
‘— Miseri, quibus 
Intentata nites.’—Hoa. 
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Tis o’er! my bark again is driven, 
For the last anchorage proves as frail, 
As that from which it first was riven, 
The sea is safest !—-spread the sail! 
Crowd her with canvass, that aguin, 
My vessel weathering life’s lea-shore, 
May bound across the shoalless main 
Nor trust a smiling harbour more! 


Though dark and threatening tempests rise, 
And denions in the billows rave, 
My bark beneath the storniiest skies, 
Shall flee the port, and trust the wave. 
And, should she float a perfect wreck, 
Nor leave but spars ler fate to tell, 
There’s one who still shali walk the deck, 
All silent and insensible. 


To him, there's music in the sea, 
He smiles to watch the tempest’s form ; 
He feels an awful sympathy, 
A dread communion with the storm! 
He better brooks the shivered sail, 
Than with the timorous and the weak, 
To shun the fury of the gule, 
Aad false, though tempting harbour seek. 
Then fare thee well! my dream of rest, 
Of weakness but too true a teken; 
For vacancy more chills the breust, 
Than love with every promise broken. 
1 go! but what shall be my fate? 
No matter—’tis enough to know, 
Resolved no more to love or hate, 
I smile @like on bliss and woe. 
And though must be unhappy too, 
Feace flies an undecided breast, 
Brood still upon our last adieu, 
And be—it dhen thou canst be—blest. 
For thou bast made our love u curse 5 
My heart will ache to think of thee, 
Aud demons cannot wish thee worse, 
Tian bid thee fix thy thoughts on me! 
LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER TICKLER. 
LETTER II.— TO ALARIC A. WATTS, ESQ. 
You area poet, sir, and have written well and 
feelingly ; therefore I presume you have not 
neglected to observe the workings of animal 
nature. Did you never see a little, peevish, 
insignificant cur flying, and snarling, and 
snapping at a Newfoundland dog, who had 
perchance committed trespass upon his do- 
main ?—did _you never observe the cool and 
uoble indifference with which the generous. 
animal treated the waspish attacks of his pi- 





tiful adversary, even forbearing to wag his 





tail, for fear that so slight an exertion of his 
strength should whisk the very breath out of 
his mongrel carcass? Poets should know 
how to draw a comparison or apply a simile. 
Did you never contrast the instinct and pas 
sions of these two animals with your own 
motives and conduct as editor of The Literary 
Magnet, and those of the periodical against 
which you are uoceasingly directing your 
splenetic assaults? [ shall not insult your 


blance too closely. 
{ am now alluding to your general svs- 
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common sense by pointing out the resem- | 
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tem; the particular article which has caused 
me to address you we will discuss presently. 
Now, sir, may I ask you, what end you pro- 


pose to gain by this plan of depreciation ¢ 
Are you really aftaid that the world is not 
wide enough to contain the Magnet and the 
Monthly? Truly, sir, you are not an Alex- 
ander. I should have thought that you pos- 
sessed sufficient sagacity to perceive at a sin- 
gle glance that the classes to which these two 
periodicals are addressed are so essentially 
different in their thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions, that you could have had no fears on 
this point. The ‘ fair Mantuans’ boardi 
school misses and sentimental hobbledehoys, 
who sighs over your pages, will never desert 
them for more ‘ sterling stuff.” The Monthly 
never can be a rival to the Magnet, whatever 
La Belle Assemblée n.ight be. This you 
must perceive; therefore I cannot attribute 
your conduct to jealousy. There must be 
some deeper seated motive, which I think is 
not so well concealed as you imagine; and 
which I shall take the liberty of stripping 
from its clumsy covering, and gibbetting for 
public inspection. 

You seem, sir, to have forgotten a very 
simple truth, that a passionate man always 
gives his adversary the advantage over him. 
Thus, with the mere intention of being ill 
natured, the heat of your wrath too often 
turns the razors edge against your own 
throat. You of all men should forbear from 
pointed allusions to the or.gin of any other 
periodical contemporary with your own, be- 
cause by so doing, you force us to trace back 
your own pedigree. Now, if mushroomrex- 
traction is any reproach to a literary journal, 
I defy you to point out any one amongst the 
swarms which issue from the monthly press 
upon which this curse falls with a more chilling 
influence than it does uponthe Magnet. From 
a threepenny pamphlet, whose only chance 
of sale consisted in a paltry engraving which 
accompanied each number, to an eighteen- 
penny ‘ Journal of Belles Lettres,’ whose 
greatest merit, as it is its greatest boast. con- 
sists in its really pretty type, I think you 
will allow is not a sufficient rise to entitle 
you to look down upon, or sneer at a maga- 
zine, which you must acknowledge in your 
heart to be even in its worst specimens im- 
measurably superior to yourown. Really, 
sir, it is a paltry way of keeping your own 
head ahove water, to attempt to submerge a 
companion, whose bark is floating upon the 
same tide. 

Now for the leading article in your last 
number, ‘ My Magazine.’ Had it not been 
for that article, assuredly I should never have 
troubled you or myself with this letter. But 
such a composition deserves to be stigma- 
tized. Itis unworthy of you as a man,—it 
is beneath you as an editor. The channel of 
your wit must be low indeed, when it can 
condescend to desert the legitimate sources 
of ridicule or satire, and sink down to the 
Grub Street employment of penning a lam- 
poon upon a young and inoffensive book- 
Do you then think so lightly of the 
intellects of your readers—do you allow them 
to be of such grovelling minds, as to suppose 
they will be entertained with the details of 
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such little spite. Do you value them so little 
that you dare to insult them so openly and 


so grossly’? For shame, sir! for shame! Be- | 


sides, how humbly must you think of your 
own consequence and station in society, when 
you can deem it worthy to raise up a book- 
seller to a level with yourself, and make him 
the object of a personal quarrel! This does 
not show blood. In days of old, if a hawk 
stooped at every little bird within its flight, 
instead of its own quarry, the falconer wrung 
its neck. In our bes, if a dog hunts false, 
we hanghim up. Prisoner! what have you 
to say why sentence of law should not be 
passed upon you? 

I have already accused you of impolicy. 
I made use of the most gentle and inoffen- 
sive term I could find, because I have no ill 
will or personal feeling against you, Mr. 
Alaric A. Watts. As a poet, I admire you 
deeply and truly; as an editor, I dislike and 
despise you. It is only in the latter capacity 
that I address you. In this matter it would 
be a kindness to consider you had lost your 
senses. But you do not think so, neither do 
I, How, then, can you, with your own sense 
and understanding, reconcile the folly of mak- 
ing this personal pique of your’s a subject of 
public discussion? Do you think that your 
readers cannot see through it? Whatever 
you may be, they at least are not such moles. 
How, then, do you suppose that they account 
for this illiberal measure? Simply thus :— 
From observing the number of publishers 
whose names have been successively employ- 
ed to bolster up the credit of the Magnet, 
they judge, naturally and truly enough, that 
it has ever been a losing concern. They have 
seen it migrate from the city to Waterloo 
Place, from Waterloo Place to Pall Mall 
Fast, and lastly and lately, from Pall Mall 
East to some out-of-the-way corner called 
Threadneedle Street. In this its last migra- 
tion, they conclude that it endeavoured to 
effect a Anal settlement in Ave-Maria Lane; 
but the ‘very worthy young man who has 
lately become a magazine proprietor,’ and 
whose ‘intellects were never over-strong,’ 
found them in this instance quite strong 
enough to direct his judgment rightly, in 
refusing to become ‘ proprietor’ of so very 
doubtful a speculation as The Literary Mag- 
net. Hine ile lachryme! Your's, &c. &c, 


TIMOTHY TICKLER THE YOUNGER. 





SEDUCTION VERSUS MATRIMONY. 





SEDUCTION now is all the go, 
Of married as of single; 
From Lady A—, with lofty brow, 
To humbler Betsy Pringle. 
From stock- brokers, who pace th’ Exchange, 
To Jewish money-lenders ; 
From ladies, who Whitechapel range, 
To Fashion’s gay west-enders. 


Nor matters it a jot what land 
Or city,—England, Paris— 
Seduction’s still the upper hand,— 
Alas‘! for him who marries! 

Once noozed, behold him vainly strive, 
And whilst with rage he’s foaming, 
How sweet the soothing song of—‘ I've 
Been roaming, 1 ’ve been roaming !” 





So SED 


On banks of Thames, on banks of Seine, 
(1 beg the ladies’ pardon,) 
From th’ Odéon to Drury Lane, 
Comique, to Covent Garden; 
From the Théatre de Ja Paix, 
To those that grace the Fauxbourg ; 
From that called des Variétés, 
To Astley’s or the Cobourg. 


One fair, the vulgar crowd above, 
With wealth and title mated, 

Takes lessons from The Art of Love, 
By Garth’s bold hand translated. 

Here o'er some captured fort presides 
A sub. with captain’s duty ; 

There a theatric cockswain guides 
Some third-rate city beauty. 


For whether in Mar’s crimson car, 
Or on the scene theatric ; 

Whether on board a man-o’-war, 
Or the boards operatic ;— 

Still wealth and woman sway us all, 
And though the heart they fester, 

One turns t’wards Fortune’s golden Ball, 
One takes the road tu Chester. 


‘ Mi Lord Anglais he love B® *##*®#,° 

(Dat’s entre nous, between us, 

Vat you call lace) but tenez gare! 
And Mars love much de Venus. 

Madame Anglaise she kiss de peer 
But yet she him not marry ; 

Den how be much less faux pas here 

Dan you say be a Paris!’ 


One, spurning Hymen’s mild control, 
Ah! me, what griefs await her,) 
With passion glows, and for the Pole, 
Quits Etna’s fiery crater. 
Unhappy fair! too soon, alas ! 
Thou ‘It find thyself benighted ; 
Life’s but a long,.dull road to pass, 
When Hymen'’s flowers are blighted! 


One—but all idly seeks the muse 
To reckon up how many 

Have lately slipped the marriage noose, 
Nor valued fame a penny. 

Then plaintiff seeks in court redress, 
When, lo! a prying varlet 

Tells some intrigue with Kate or Bess— 
Then hey for gold and scarlet! 


The fee is paid, the lawyer laughs, 
The lady not unwilling 5 

And deep of love the captain quaffs ; 
With damages—one shilling*. 

*‘ The husband’s false ; so black a crime 

What after-love can whiten ? 

A fair excuse ; now, now’s her time— 
And off she bowls to Brighton. 


Then ye who'd live a quiet life, 
Caressed and caressing, 
Be sure you choose an ugly wife, 
Not e’en one charm possessing. 
Or should you some fair beauty wed, 
(Mine is no idle fable,) 
I'd have you chain her to the bed, 
And keep her—if you’re able! H. B. 


Temple, February 23, 1827. 


* The jury, however inclined they may be to inflict 
pecuniary punishment upon the seducer, are often 
deterred from so doing, for fear of giving encourage- 
ment thereby to husbands to be careless of their 
wives’ reputation, under the idea of obtaining da- 
mages. By this means, defendant often escapes en- 
tirely,—as inarecent case. Might not the damages, 
under such circumstances, be considered as a public 
fine upon the defendant, and go, not to the Ausband, 
but to some public charity * 


THE CONQUERED PIRATE. 


THE clearing smoke no fce revealed, 

As driven by the sweeping blast ; 
The pirate’s ship unmastered reeled, 

His rule was o'er, his hour was passed. 
With form stretched on the rough rude plank 
He lay, but all around was blank; 

His eye glared vainly, yet its pride 
The curl’d up lashes scorn’d to hide, 
That last wild glance that must not die,— 
Immortal o’er mortality ! 
There glaz’d in hate, it liv’d to throw 
A soul from death upon the foe, 
Displaying, in that changeless glance, 
The fearlessness that mocks each chance. 
Each fate of war,—the worst that may 
Befall us in the battled fray. 
His cold-clenched hand, its steel retained 
From point to hilt in purple stained, 
Weeping its thick tears, as it lay, 
Still from its shelving edge away 
Slowly, constant as the drop 
Of moisture from the cavern’s top, 
Or as the day-touched icicle 
Melts on the floor of hermit’s cell,— 
So fell that blade’s red work of death 
Upon the blushing plank beneath. 
* * * * . * 6 
The cannon’s roar is hush’d around,— 
Hush’d, too, the dying gasp of sound.— 
A daik crew is no more—the head 
Who ruled is levelled with the dead,— 
Yet hath he wrought his duty well, 
The first that fought, the last that fell! 
A victor-spirit o’er him stands, 
And asks, in silence, who commands? 
The flapping helm might make reply, 
There’s here no mortal mastery. 
All, all ave lost. He looks about, 
His comrade’s is the only shout 
Which breaks upon the startling ear, 
As even victory brings its fear— 
A pause of dread when all are gone, 
That we could whet our rage upon ; 
For brave hearts live but on the life, 
Not by extinguishment of strife. 
That victor’s gone,—the waters rush 
Throughout the wreck, with stayless gush, 
Hurrying on, o’er death and spoil, 
Unwearied in its driving toil, 
Till, filling up its bowelled trunk, 
It sinks it like a thing that’s drunk: 
A few cr.2’d staggers, and the wave 
Throws up its wild breast for a grave. 
A little, and it reels its last— 
A little, and its sway is past. | 
It and its load of dead are gone 
Below the surge it rode upon, 
To sleep their age of sleep, and be 
Lost in that drear immensity ! J.D. 
SRLS T AA, SOIR TTS 
THE DRAMA. 
Encuisn Oprera-Hovse.—On Thursday 
evening the inimitable Mathews was At Home 
for the first time this season; the entertain- 
ment he then presented to a numerous and 
elegant audience was one much nearer home 
than any he has yet produced. In his pre- | 
amble he mentions that in searching after 
novelties in other countries, he had forgotten 
much worthy of notice in the neighbourhood 
of London, and, therefore, like many good 
judges, he was determined to take the ‘ Home 
Circuit,’ not doubting that sufficient contrast 
and originality of character could be found 











to gain for him that enviable distinction 


| i 


whieh on former occasions has ever attended 
his efforts. The principal characters intro- 
duced are Commodore Cosmogony—a tra- 
velled liar of the Longbow genus, who dis- 
dains to talk of any thing nearer than Italy ; 
and for the Monument, has seen Pompey’s 
and Trajan’s Pillars; for St. Paul's, St. 
Peter’s; and for the river Thames, the Nile. 
Mr. Zachary Barnacle, a Yorkshire ‘squire, 
resident at Fulham, who has never viewed 
London, but had studied its principal fea- 
tures by the aid of the Guide: Ex-Justice 
Lawyer Muzzle, apt at quotation from foren- 
sic authorities, with a knowledge of the sta- 
tute-book sufficient to convert the most tri- 
fling action into a penal crime; and Mr. 
Spinks, a rebus writer, through whom many 
of those ‘I never heard that before’ conun- 
drums are delivered with that consummate 
humour by Mr. Mathews, which from any 
one else would not have been tolerated. The 
introduction of several minor characters is 
then effected in the usual way through six 
comic songs. ‘ The Short Stages’ combines 
much of real wit and humour; and the dis- 
tress of a military dandy in fear of losing his 
dinner and hock, and the moroseness of an 
old citizen, sullen through repeated stop- 
pages, were given with great effect. ‘ The 
Royal Exchange’ depicted well the bustle of 
that mart; and ‘ The Royal Academy’ ex- 
hibited the taste of connoisseurs in a way 
which may be more correct than flattering. 
‘Epping Hunt,’ although somewhat stale in 
theme, was sung with such spirit of tone, 
gesture, and action, that the motley groups 
of an Easter Monday rose in almost palpable 
reality before us, and charmed us with their 
grotesque situation and incident. One sketch, 
however, was the leading hit of the evening: 
we allude to the personification of Jack 
Hatch, the Thames counsellor, the advocate 
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of the watermen, and the logical opponent | 
of Sir Richard Birnie and other worthies of | 
_ Malta, at the time his lordship’s malady as- 
'sumed an alarming appearance, two of these 


the bench. It was the life to a letter; and 
the gusto with which he delivered his foreign 
adventures in the Tonga Islands, his tattoing, 
his marrying a princess, his occasional hints 
to his apprentice ‘ not to foul,’ his arrival at 
the Strand Stairs, and his demand of fare 
was rich in humour, and exquisite in effect. 
It is not possible for us to give any ade- 
quate idea of the manner in which these cha- 
racters are brought into action: as usual, 
there is no plot, or in fact, tale. Each inci- 
dent is distinguished for whim, each dialogue 
for witty pretension; and, saying thus much, 
we leave to those who have seen this highly- 
gifted actor to conceive the spirit with which 
the recitals were given. 
_ The monopolylogue consisted not, as usual, 
in the embodying of the characters who 
have figured in the first and second parts of 
the entertainment; but in the representation 
of Mr. Mathews’s theatrical gallery, in which 
five full-length portraits of Suett as Dickey 
Gossip, Kemble in Penruddock, King in Sir 
Peter Teazle, Cooke as Sir Pertinax, and In- 
cledon in the attitude of singing The Storm, 
Occupy a prominent station. Mathews, in 
an undress, makes his appearance, gives an 
apology for departing from his wonted course, 


_ 4nd enters into an ingenious, though scarcely 
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correct defence of imitation, apostrophizes 
the shades of the talented dead, whose por- 
traits are around them, and falls asleep. 
He then, with the rapidity for which he is 
distinguished in changing his apparel, in 
succession, steps in full costume from the 
frames, and delivers some most excellent 
imitations of the before-named, and other de- 
parted actors. Those of Kemble, Suett, and 
King, were admirable. Kemble’s imitation 
of Garrick we cannot vouch for. Cook, we 
consider, was not peculiarly happy ; nor was 
the ‘Storm,’ sung in the style of Incledon, 
very rapturously received, in truth, the exer- 
tions of the evening must have impaired Mr. 
Mathews’s vocal power; yet we were asto- 
nished that he could give, exhausted as he 
was, so much forcible expression as the 
‘Storm’ requires. On the whole, the Mono- 
polylogue was received with a considerable 
degree of listlessness, which we impute more 
to the subject than to want of exertion on 
the part of Mr. Mathews. An old play-goer 
must have been gratified with the personifica- 
tions of those favourites who had so often 
delighted him in former times; but a great 
proportion of the London audience, now-a- 
days, must of course have youth on their 
side, without the reminiscences, and we might 
add, the prejudices necessary to render such 
an exhibition intensely interesting. What 
was capable of being effected Mr. Mathews 
achieved, and, with a little curtailment, the 
present entertainment of our favourite, bids 
fair to be as attractive as any that have pre- 
ceded it. 
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ANECDOTES 
OF THE MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 


(From a correspondent at Malta.) 
THERE were three medical men residing at 


were called in, but were opposite in their mode 
of treatment, one being of opinion that his lord- 
ship should take all the repose he could, and 
the other that he should use exercise: the third 
was then solicited to attend, but as he had 
not been consulted in the first instance, eti- 
quette required that he should comply with 
this demand, and he did not. 

Although the Maltese in general have an 
aversion to any public expense, conceiving 
that ostentatious expenditure unnecessarily 
increases their burdens and poverty, their re- 
spectful and decorous behaviour at the fune- 
ral of the noble marquis, was honourable 
alike to their feeling and his memory, and 
his tomb has been decked, by many, with 
wreaths of cyprus, laurel, &c. He was 
much esteemed on the island by all his coun- 
trymen, and, indeed, by every one who knew 
his mild, considerate, and amiable qualities. 

Mititary Disciptrne.—The marquis 
has been generally considered by officers of 
the army as too lenient to the military; here 
are two instances of his clemency—if wrong, 
the error is at least favourable to humanity. 
A soldier of the 85th regiment was tried, in 
1824, found guilty, and sentenced to receive 
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six hundred lashes for unsoldierlike conduct: 
he had written to his commanding officer, 
that he was a persecuted being, and that, un- 
less he might be permitted to join some other 
corps, he should be driven to commit some 
capital crime to terminate his existence and 
unhappy situation. The marquis approved 
of the sentence, but having observed some 
slight inaccuracy in the recital of the culprit’s 
letter, and it being the first case in which his 
lordship had been called upon to exercise his 
authority on the island, he remitted the pu- 
nishment, cautionmhg the soldier that sbelbe: 
offence would be visited with the utmost se- 
verity. The other case is more recent: a 
private of the rifle brigade, remarkable for his 
gallantry, had been repulsed by a lady of the 
corps, and mad, either from love, jealousy, 
or liquor, (he declared the latter,) fired a ball 
from his rifle, with intent to kill her, but 
missed his aim; he was found guilty, and 
sentenced to be hanged. The prisoner, plead 
ing for mercy, urged his former good con- 
duct, and that through a hurtin his youth 
he became insane when intoxicated. His 
excellency, the commander-in-chief, upon 
this appeal, remarked that, in the administra- 
tion of the law in the criminal courts in 
Great Britain, the being drunk is not allowed 
to extenuate any transgression; in the case 
of the prisoner the principle applied with 
particular force, from his experience of the 
baneful effects which strong liquor had upon 
him, and the pardon which he then received 
must not mislead him to hope—that mercy 
could possibly be shown, were he ever to in- 
cur another capital condemnation ! 


Common Sense.—‘ More is to be learned,’ 
said Catharine of Russia, ‘ by speaking to 
ignorant persons about their own affairs, 
than by talking with the learned, who have 
nothing but theories, and who would be 
ashamed to answer you by ridiculous obser- 
vations on subjects of which they have no 
positive knowledge. How I pity these poor 
savans! They never dare to pronounce these 
four words, I do not know, which we ignorant 
people find so convenient, and which often 
prevent us from adopting dangerous deci- 
sions; for, in a doubtful case, it is much 
better to do nothing than to do wrong.’ 

Lady Eyron.—The following letter, ad- 
dressed to the editor, appéared in The Morn- 
ing Chronicle of Thursday :-— 


‘ Sir,—In a recent work, entitled the Living and the 
Dead, an attack of the most persona! nature is made 
upon Lady Byron. After dragging her from that se- 
clusion to which she has strictly confined herself, and 
entering into the details of her domestic circle, and 
quoting conversations which were clearly confidential, 
a charge is made against her, in very intelligible terms, 
of the utmost avarice and meanness, and another 
against her mother, of deception and injustice. 

‘« Lady Noel,” says the author, ‘‘ never could en- 
dure Lord Byron, and his lordship was not backward 
in discovering,” &c.&c. Now, whatever Lady Noel’s 
private opinion or personal feelings were, previous to 
this ill-fated marriage, nothing could be more guard- 
ed, kind, and conciliating, than her conduct to Lord 
Byron after it had taken place. And those who had 
the happiness of knowing Lady Byron’s mother will 
be the first to declare how op her mild and gen- 
tle spirit was to discord and nsion. 

‘With respect to Lady Byron’s avarice, I can state 
——e that upon the destruction of Lord Byron’s 

Iemoirs, she pressed upon Mr. Moore once and again 
the sum which he had received from Mr. M for 
them. It was decidedly and proudly declined. If « 
mutilated copy, or copious extracts, as the sot-disan¢ 
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“Country Curate®” insinvates, are still in existence, 
any aitempt to publich them will mect with the most 
prompt and effectual resistance. They could have 
been procured only by the grossest treachery. 

‘There are other facts disclosed relating to Lady 
Byron and her davghter, on which I shall make one 
single comment. They may be true or they may be 
faise. Io ekher case, they can only become known 
to the world by the most extraurdinary breach of pri- 
vate confidence. 

‘I protest against the cruelty of dragging Lady By- 
ron before the world—of exposing the tranqui! habits 
of hee domestic life—-her private opinions broached in 
her family clrcie—to the ordeal of the vress; and I 
still more loudly exclaim against the injustice of mak- 
ing, from Lady Byron's pursuits, or her mother’s pe- 
cuiiaritiew in dispo-itiun, any ¢xcuse for the iphuman 
treatment she for years endured from her husband. 

*Lexpress myse!f with warmth. It, perhaps, may 
be parduncd in one who subscribes himself, with 
tuth, “A RELATIVE OF LADY BYRON, 

*——— Coll. Camb., Mar. 6, 1827. 

© ‘IT say “soi-disant Country Curate,” because all 
that is humbug. Itis known that the scurrilous ar- 
ticles are written by the Archdeacon Nares's secre- 
tary, and the clerical articles by the archdeacon him- 
velf |’ 








of the publication, and says that he has not 
the honour of knowing Lady Byron. 


A valgar prejudice has prevailed from time | 


smmemorial in Sussex, that a Saturday's 
moon brings blowing and wet weather. By 
some accident this has proved very true du- 
ring the last twenty years. To ascribe such 
a phenomena to the occurrence of the new 


moon on the day specially dedicated to Sa- | 
(a iT { y i ’ *) : , y . 
turn, must, of course, obviously appear su- | °° Monday, 12th day of March. 


perstitious; but there may be natural causes 
why the conjunction of the sun and moon, 
happening at some such diurnal per.ods may, 
m the lony run, turn out to be connected 
with rough weather; and these periods once 
. falling ov a Saturday, would for a long time 
continue to do so, lience may have arisen 


this vulgar notion. Old s'epherds, garden- | 
| manner, and, at the same time, in the cheapest possi- 

, . 0 : | ble form, a full and practical knowledge of the vari- 

he whole doctrine of 


periodic phendmeiia is very little understood. | 


ers, and men of education, have alike testified 
to the fact. Indeed 
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Works sust Puscisnep :—Wilson’s Tour on the 


Continent, 2 vols. }6s6.—Reflections on the Law of | 


England, 7s. 6d.—History of Lambeth, royal 8vo. 
#). 168.—Sketches in Ireian !, 10s. 6d.—Brockendon’s 


Passes of the Alps, imp. 8vo. 16s.—Jubal, a Dramatic | 


Poem, 8:.—Crombie’s Character of the Offices of 
Chri-t, 10s. 6d.—The System, a Tale of the West In- 
dies, 5s.—Bruce’s Death on the Pale Horse, 5s.—Can- 
ning’s Speech on the Poor Laws, 2s.—Thompson’s 
Letters from South America, 58.—Harwood'’s Ser- 
roons, 5e.—RBarton’s Widow’s Tale, 5s. 6d. 
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This day is published, in one vol. 8vo. price 7s. bds. 


ALES from the GER MAN, with Litho- 
graphic Sketches. By a LADY. 

Published by George Anderson, Ball Alley, Lom- 

dard Street. 





Se 


View of the Palace now erecting in the Green Park ; 
and the Origin of the Harp, to illustrate Moore's 
Melodies. 

Pure LADY’S MAGAZINE; or. Mirror 

of Belles Lettres, &c. for February, price 2s. 6d. 
contains, besides the usuai variety of original and in- 
teresting Papers, the abuve Embellishments: uaiso, 
two Portraits of Ladies, in the most fashionable Cos. 
tumes, coloured. 


The Lady’s Magazine for January is embellished | 


with a Portrait of his Royal Hichness the late Duke 
of York, a whole-jength Portraitof Madame Caradori, 
in churacter, &e. 


Published by S. Rubinson, Chapter-House Court, | 


Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, 
TUE STANLEY TALES, Part X., price 
23. 6d. containing 130 pages of Letter-press, 
beautifully printed on tine wove paper, embellished 


| with an elezant Engraving, by H. Robinson, from a 
| Drawing by A. Crowgquill, Esq. 
| this popular and highiy interesting periodical, con- 
| taining upwarcs of $0 agreeable and entertaining nar- 
| ratives, may be hadin pink, extra board:, price ds. 6d. 
: : each, or in Parts, price 2s. 6d. 
Archdeacon Nares denies, in the most nn- | ; 


equivocal manner, any knowledge whatever | 


Five Volumes of 


Each volume miay be 
had separate, being complete in itself. 

Pubiished by William Morgan, 23, Old Bond Street ; 
E. Wilson, Royal Exchange ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Court; Sherwood and Co., Paternoster 


be had of all Booksellers and Newsmeu in ‘fown or 
Country. Alsy, 
An elegant Portrait of his late Royal 


} 

| 

| Row; W. Tait, Princes Street, Edinburgh; and may 
| 

| 


' Highness the Duke of York, engraved on Steel, by H. 


Robinsoa. Proof, ou India paper, 2s. Od.; Prints, 
ls. 6d. each. 


The Brazen Serpent, a Sacred Poem, 


-Foolscap, price 5s. by Miss H. Cope, Author of Wa- 


' 
' 
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terloo, ‘triumphs of Religion, &c. &c. will be ready | 





Just published, price 64. 


PHE OBJECTS, ADVANTAGES, and 


PLEASURES of SCIENCE, 


| Being a Discourse introductory to a Series of Trea. 
| tives, to be published under the superintendance and 


menagement of the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge, and intended to form 
A LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


*,* In these treatises, it. will be endeavouredto |. 


convey, in the easiest, platnest, and most familiar 


ous sciences and useful arts’; Including the Mistorvies 
of Nations and of Eminent Individuals. 

A full Prospectus of the plan of this work, compris- 
ing also the Rules of the Society, and the names of 
the present Committee, may be had, on application, 


| through any bookseller, to Messrs. Baldwin, Cradock, 


and Joy, London. 


RIGHTS OF THE POOR. 
On the Ist of March was published, (to be continued 
on the First of every Month,’ Part II. Price 1l«. 


AN ACCOUNT of PUBLIC CHARI- 
f TIES, digested from the Reports of the Com- 
misstoners on Charitable Foundations; with Notes 


and Comments. 
By the Editor of the Cabinet Lawyer. 
‘The important and curious particulars respecting 
each charity are brought under one head, unincum- 








bered with trifling and tedious details. We are much 
mistaken, or this instructive and amusing compilation 
will not only stimulate the public generally to renew- 
ed and reiterated demands fora better administration 


‘of the charities so abundantly scattered throughout 
the country, but will excite, in the places most inte- 
| rested, zealous efforts to reform their abuses and ex- 
| tend their benetits.”. Examiner, Jan. 23, 1527. 
| ‘We shall occasionally make extracts from this im- 
portant and highly useful work.’—Sunday Times, Feb. 
ll, 1827. 
lane compiler has added some very curions and 
| pertinent notes.’—imes, Dec. 29, 1826. 


i Part I. contains an Account of the Chartered Com- 


| and Haberdashers’ Companies. — ; 
Part II. comprises the Charities of the City and 


County of Bristol. 
| London: printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 


Stationers’ Haii Court, Ludgate Street. 
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This Paper is published early on Saturday, price 8d. ; 





on 





London: published by G. Davidson, 2, Su-rey Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, and communicator 


or ls. post free. Country and Foreign Readers may have the unstamped editio 
1s ‘for the Editor’ (post paid) © be ac 
Sutherland, Edinburgh; Griihn and \, 
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ELEGANT EDITION OF THE ACTING DRAMA 


Now publishing, 
UMBERLAND’S BRITISH 
THEATRE, with REMARKS, Biographical 
and Critical. Embeliished with fine full-length Por. 
traits of celebrated Performers, and upwards of One 
Hundred Engravings of the most interesting Scenes, 
Each Play is sold separately, 6d.; Volumes | to 16. 
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. each, in boards, 


PLAYS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Vol. I. (53 Know your Own Mind 
1 Romeo and Juliet jo4 Mayor of Garrat 
2 She Stoops to Conquer50 A Woman never Vext 
3 Macbeth 56 ‘Che Maid of the Mill 
4 Pizarro | Vol. IX. 
° Richa. ati [57 The Barber of Seville 
6 Dougias jo3 Isabella 
@7 Suspicions Husband = 59 Charles the Second 
Vol. If. (60 ‘The Fair Penitent 
8 Orhelio 81 George Barnwell 
4 lhe Duenna jO2 The Fall of Algiers 
10 The Rivals (63 Der Freischutz 
1] The Belle’s Stratagem Vol. X 
o tag ows 6-4 The Fatal Dowry 
oe Venic eee 65 The Shepherd of Dere 


The West Indian 
Vol. IIT. s 
Much Ado about No-\. 





went Vale 
Father and Son 
Wives as they Were 


thing 68 t atve Beales 
16 The Hypocrite de Bence ree, 
7 As You Like It 9 yas Fags ia his Ho- 
Is The Provoked Husband Vol. XI 
10 The Beggar’s Opera |-9 "The Two Galley Slaver, 





20 The Way to Keep Him’- 2. 

21 The Padlock ze yey 
Vol. IV co 

22 King holies 73 Tweifth Night 

= ae > p..e y+ Henry the Fifth 

SF re ary FV. Part Ii75 Love in Humble Life 

o% uasias ef “6 Chiid of Nature 

“* - hoa &) “ - 

26 Trip toScarborough = | 7 The ew bad atkes 

27 ‘The Road to Ruin % Vol. XIM, 

23 The Gamester 73 Orestes in Argos 
Vol. V. 79 Hide and Seek 

22 The Winter’s Tale 00 Pribu-ation | ' 

30 The Man of the World)?! The Rival vow 

31 The Inconstant fe —— and Thorns 

32 Love in a Village Se | 

23 ia Shore we Ist Rule ai ife and Have 

34 King Henry VIII aM -_ 

“5 Julius Ceesar Vol. XHI. 


hey 
Vol. VI. Ish 
jou 





Bold Stroke for a Wife 
The Good-Natured Man 


36 Merchant of Venice 87 Oberon 

a7 arry "tugs r; ee | © 

? onT wives of Wine 88 The Lord of the Manor 

38 Virginius SY? The Honey Moon 

39 Caius Gracchus 9) Doctor Bolus 

40 All in the Wrong ¥l High Life Below Stairs 

4! King Lear Vol. XTV. 

42 Cato 92 Disagreeabie Surprise 

Vol. VII. v3 The Stranger 

43 A New Way to Pay O1d)94 The Village Lawyer 
Debts {0 School for Scandal 

44 Measure for Measure (96 The Spoiied Child 

45 The Jealous Wife 97 Animat Rfagnetism 

46 The Tempest ‘33 Wheei of Fortune 

47 Clandestine Marriage Vol. XV. 

48 Corivlanus 99 The Critic 


50 
51 


52 


cheap, exceile 


Every One has his Fewit)}00 Deaf and Dumb 


Vol. VILE, 
The Alcaid 
The Bu:y Body 
A Tale of Mystery 


1101 The Castle Spectre 
102 The Revenge 

1103 Midnight Hour 
(104 Speed the Plough 


Several Popular Standard Plays are in a state of for- 
wardness. 


CRITIQUES ON THE WORK. 
‘ Each play is prefaced with acute and pertinent re- 
marks.’—Literary Chronicle, June 3, 1826. 
‘We know not of any series of plays so deserving 
of patronage as Cumberiand’s British Theatre. As 4 


nt, and correct edition of dramatic lite- 


rature, this work is without a rival.’—Ibid. September 


9 
, 


cannot be too jiighly praised.’—Engtish Ge 


1826. 


‘It is an extremely cheap and extremely neat pro- 
duction,’—Lit. Gaz. Sept. 30, 1826. . 
‘The School for Scandal is a good specimen of this 
very cheap and preity cabinet theatre.’—Eyun’s Life 
in London, Oct. 9, 1826. 

* We eed just seen a set of Cumberland’s British 
Theatre, which for neatness, accuracy, and cheapness, 


29, 1826. 


London: published by John Cumberland, 19, Lud- 


gate Hill. 
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